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New England and Other Matters. 


On the front cover of this issue appears 
an excellent portrait of Major-General Nelson 
Appleton Miles, a Massachusetts soldier, whose 
brilliant achievements in the Civil War, and 
later in campaigns against the Indians, proved 
his fitness for the command of our army. Gen- 
eral Miles began his career in the volunteer 
service, and his early experiences were described 
by himself under the title, “How I Served My 
Apprenticeship as a Soldier,” in the Companion 
of April 9, 1896. 


‘‘Clear ship for action,” is an order that 
means business when given on a man-of-war, 
and it is a pretty good motto, under any circum- 
stances, for a man who wishes to accomplish 
things. When a Boston clergyman accepted a 
call to a Chicago church twelve years ago, the 
first thing he did was to strike off the books 
the names of eleven hundred persons who had 
died or withdrawn. Then he set out to pay off 
a debt of forty thousand dollars, and succeeded ; 
and during the twelve years he has added nine- 
teen hundred members to the church, which has 
raised for various religious purposes more than 
four hundred and forty thousand dollars—all 
because minister and people began by getting 
into “fighting trim.” 


Seavey's Island, Maine, where six- 
teen hundred Spanish prisoners from Cervera’s 
fleet are confined, is in the Piscataqua River, 
near the Portsmouth Navy-Yard, with which 
it is connected by two small bridges. The 
prison camp, at the southeastern end, com- 
prises five acres, enclosed on two sides by a 
beard stockade and a barbed-wire fence. On 
the other two sides the camp lies open to the 
river; but no one who is acquainted with the 
Piscataqua entertains a fear that they will 
escape by that route. Some of the marines on 
guard at the camp do not know the river, and 
make themselves unpopular by ordering boat- 
men to “keep fifty yards offshore.’ Asa matter 
of fact, the oarsman who, at certain stages of the 
tide, does not hug the shore, would do better to 
get out and walk. For these and other reasons 
the island is an ideal place for its purpose. 
There are brave men amongst the prisoners, of 
course, but it is doubtful whether any one 
of them, after standing on the bank and study- 
ing the Piscataqua “tiderips,”’ would feel 
inclined to try the river road to freedom. 

Of ali the declarations a bridegroom 
makes, none is more frequently nullified in prac- 
tice, it may be, than the assertion, “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” Yet an ante 
nuptial agreement, distinctly limiting the “endow- 
ment,” seems a good deal of a curiosity. Such 
an one, made by two young persons who are 
about to marry, and recently recorded in the 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Registry of Deeds, 
specifies : 

All real and personal estate shall remain the 
separate property of the party owning the same 
to the same extent as before marriage. Property 
acquired by either party shall remain the prop- 
erty of the person acquiring the same. Each 
party cap manage or dispose of his property with- 
out consulting the other. 

The said Blank will pay his wife, during the 
first five years of their married life, fifty cents per 
week, payable each week for her personal use. 

Five years from the date of their marriage he 
will pay to his wife the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, or in case of the death of either party it will 
be payable from or to the estate of the deceased. 
After five years the husband is to pay his wife 
one dollar and fifty cents per week. 

Mrs. Blank’s share in the pecuniary profits of 
the new partnership is not a very large one, but 
she will be better off in various respects than 
many of her sisters. She knows just what she 
is to receive; she will be spared the humiliation 
of asking her husband for every dollar she may 
need ; and she has made it forever impossible for 
him to put any such maddening inquiry as, 
“What did you do with that ten cents I gave 
you week before last?” 

“ Pisherman’s luck’”’ is an elastic phrase 
understood all along the coast as meaning some- 
thing very good, or something equally bad. In 
its pleasanter signification it applies to such a 
trip as that of the schooner Ella M. Doughty. 
One day in July she landed at Boston fifty-seven 
swordfish, averaging two hundred pounds in 
weight, for which the dealers paid eleven cents a 
pound; a total of more than twelve hundred 
dollars, gained in a two weeks’ cruise. And on 
the very day she came in, another vessel’s 
voyage, noteworthy for a different reason, termi- 
nated at Gloucester. The schooner Nannie C. 
Bohlin arrived at that port with fifty thousand 
pounds of halibut, caught in latitude 52 degrees, 
40 minutes; longitude 51 degrees, 40 minutes— 
the most northerly point from which a Gloucester 
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Courageous’ exaggerated the perils of the fish- 
eries, he should look up this point on the map, 
and fancy himself sojourning there in a little 
schooner, far above the “roaring forties” and the 
road of the ocean liners—away up amongst the 
icebergs, in fact. It takes brave men to face 
the dangers of such voyages. Perhaps the adven- 
turous youth who are grieving now because they 
cannot get to the Klondike, might profitably test 
themselves by taking one or two fishing-trips. 
Then, while serving a useful purpose in the 
world, they would have a most excellent chance 
to find out what adventures are like. 

Ten weeks ago, when spring was fairly in 
the air, the hand-organist, who had heard with 
disgust that the police would not let him make 
music in the “business section,” shook the dust 
of Boston from his feet and took to the country 
road. By this time he and his like are anywhere 
between Presque Isle, Maine, and Greenwich, 
Connecticut, free of the tax-collector, because 
they have no homes, and unnoted by the census- 
taker, since they never stand still to be counted. 
Yet an Italian capitalist, who rents and sells 
hand-organs, says that there are in New Eng- 
land fully two thousand of these peripatetic 
musicians; and though, by his estimate, the 
receipts of each may range from a dollar to 
three dollars a day, even the smaller sum makes 
an impressive total. 

Some day a brave student will summer and 
winter with these men, preparatory to tracing 
the development of the hand-organ industry, 
from the old-fashioned box of whistles borne on 
a man’s back, to the pretentious piano-organ 
that travels on wheels and can be heard an 
eighth of a mile. This authority will tell the 
ignorant universe that an enterprising profes- 
sional adds new tunes to his repertoire as they 
become popular; that the lucky man who owns 
a monkey never dreams of buying or hiring an 
expensive organ; and that though the hand- 
organ man, like other gentlemen of leisure, may 
make a summer tour of the country, the winter 
always finds him in the city, where macaroni 
and spaghetti tempt his appetite, and where a 
hand-organ may collect a sidewalk. audience, even 
on a winter day. 

If our observer is a sociologist he will point 
out the curious fact that, the year round, the 
hand-organ serves the poor Italian as “an anchor 
to windward.” When peddling is dull, Pietro 
or Carlo leaves his wagon in the shed and goes 
out with his hand-organ for a day or two. And 
if our observer has a genius for literature, the 
whole subject will abound with suggestion. 
Consider, for example, the ideals and ambitions 
of the buxom, dark-eyed woman, bristling with 
bright colors, who accompanies the organ with 
her tambourine; the semi-human, preternatural 
shrewdness of the hand-organ man’s monkey ; 
the emotions that the music arouses in little girls 
of the tenements, who hail the provocation to 
dance on the sidewalks. And the finer and 
truer the genius of the man who perceives these 
things, the less likely he will be to view the 
hand-organist as an obstreperous nuisance. 
Whether he lonesomely tramps the rural road, 
or loafs and jabbers at night in a cheap restau- 
rant, the man is still a man and a brother. Even 
the melody he grinds out has its suggestive 
value; no less a master than Francois Coppée 
has shown that it may touch the remotest chords 
of memory and hope. 
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Sold by Signal. 


In no other place, say those who are familiar 
with such matters, is so much business transacted 
in the language of gestures as in the noisy pens 
of the Chicago stock-yards. A whip is held high 
in air, across a sea of clattering horns, the signal 
is answered by the momentary uplifting of a 
hand, and a “bunch” of cattle worth thousands 
of dollars is sold. The Chicago Post describes 
such a sale: 

“Here is a bunch of cattle worth about ten 
thousand dollars,’ said a commission merchant. 
“Over there in the other alley is a buyer who this 
morning offered me a price for them. I thought 














1 could do better, but the market has been a little 
off, and I have decided to let the bunch go at his | 
offer. 

“Up to the present moment we have exchanged | 
about a dozen words on the subject. Now if he | 
is willing to pay the price he named this morning, 
I’ll show you how a bunch of steers is sold 
without a word of mouth or a seratch of writing 
at the time the sale is really made.” 

The commission man then straightened up in 
the saddle and waited for the distant buyer to 
look in his direction. A moment later that 
representative of a big packing-house wheeled 
his horse about and faced in the direction of the 
seller. 

Instantly the commission man lifted his riding- 
whip and held it aloft. Only a moment elapsed 
before the alert eye of the buyer caught sight of 
it. The next instant he raised his hand a little 
above his head, held it motionless a moment and 
then dropped it with a forward movement. 
Quickly the seller repeated the motion of assent 
with his whip, and then, turning to his caller, 
said : 

“That’s all there is to it. 


We understand each 
We both know how many 


craft has ever brought such a “fare.” If the | cattle there are and the price at which they have 
reader suspects that Mr. Kipling’s “Captains | been sold.” 
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“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.’’ 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 


which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 
comfort and render the usual 
breaking atthe waist line 
and hip impossible. 


There is nothing in Corset - 
dom to compare with it. 


Ask your dealer for a Cresco or we will 


end a long, short or medium waist as de- 
ired in white or drab, on receipt of price, 


$1, postpaid. 
MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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JANTED. 


Agent in every town to 
introduce our goods. 





Cash or handsome presents given 
for a few hours’ work. No money 
required in advance. 1898 Cata- 
logue free. Write at once. Address, 


FULLER TEA CO., 


Department Y. C. HINSDALE, N. H. 
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Prize... Package 
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Clothes, 
Dishes, 
Silver- 
ware, 
Win- 
dows, 
etc., etc. 


12c. 


APackage. 


NEW BEDFORD, Wass. 
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YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


We give premiums for Sapone Wrappers. 
Be Ne ee ed for Premium List, PREE. 
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HELP WANTED. 


COOK AND WAITRESS. 

Two young or middle-aged girls, for a family of four, 
Cook and laundress, and waitress and chambermaid. 
References required. An opportunity for two girls of 
cheerful, contented dispositions to secure a place 
where they may be glad toremain many years. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. B., Box 700, New London, Conn 


Earn ‘ani 
RIFLE. 
You can get a Daisy Air 
Rifle for selling thirty of 
r’s famous Coupon 
Blooing Books at 10c. each. 
SS The finest household 
blooing made. A fine 
® Nickel-plated Watch 
(a real one) for sell 
ing 24 books. Camera, Knives, 
and many other fine prema. Send full address 
by mail and we will forward you the blooing. You 
don’t pay for it until you sell it. ad our special 
cash prize offer mentioned in our Premium List. 


| Our Premiums are first-class and won't disappoint you. 
The Kuponbloo Co., 172 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass 


Prickly 
Heal 
Nettle 


Rash 


are quickly cured by 


Omfort Powder 


I find it the best application 
‘for itching eruptions from any 
cause, and always prescribe it 
in my practice. 

E. L. HILL, M. D., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


25c. and 50c. Sample free. 



























All druggists. 
Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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GuHoconates *~ Bon Bons 
For the Fine Trade. 


Are for sale in fancy packages at all Summer Resorts. 


Name /Gehae on all Chocolates. 


One-pound fancy boxes by mail. prepaid, 
80 and 60c. A Sample package for 10c. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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is a combination of the finest Coffees grown on the 
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Coffee 


1S A COMBINATION oF 


nent. 


CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICAN 
: COFFE ES 
a EO To PRODUC 


DRINK AT A ote HE FINEST 


REASONABLE cosT 
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If your grocer dves not sell it, we will prepay express on. two cans (4 Ibs.) to any 
address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


American Continent. 
coffee advertised as ‘‘American.”’ : 
people think they are drinking Java or Mocha, but the 
fact remains that the great bulk of the coffee used 
throughout the world is raised on the American Contt 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 
ist.—To Lovers of Fine Coffee. 
2d.—To Lovers of Money. \ 
We sell it at 25 cents per Ib. (50 cents for 2-Ib. can). 
3d.—To Lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just what the label calls for. 


Briefly: BOSTON BLEND is Good, Low-Priced and 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate 't 
and pack it in two-pound cans while hot. 
differs from grinding ; ground coffee is umeven—soime 
coarse and some fine —and muddy coffee is often due 
to the uneven grinding. 


It may seem odd (and it is) to see 
In these times most 


Honest. 


Granulation 



































HE Dotys were 
eating dinner, 
and there was a 
1 long tableful. ‘There 
ex » Y were nine in the 
5 *#) family, with the hired 
man and Tempy 
. Roberts, Mr. Doty’s 
a distant young relation 
who was helping through the busy summer 
season, and to-day Mr. Doty was cutting his 
eight-acre rye-field and had two extra men. 

It was a warm day; the men wiped the 
perspiration from their red faces as they ate. 
The heat of the kitchen stove was oppressive ; 
the fresh-drawn water tasted warm, and the 
butter spread out on its plate in a yellow pool. 

Old Uncle Laban Mosher had the chair 
nearest the stove, albeit in winter his seat was 
farthest from it. He was Mrs. Doty’s uncle, 
and she was his last living relative. In spite 
of that, if Uncle Laban had not had money 
enough to pay his way, he would not have 
found a home with the Dotys. They were 
prosperous people, but they prospered by dint 
of a grinding industry and a closeness that 
left them no time for anything beyond their 
immediate material concerns, and no disposition 
towards charity. The Dotys were “drivers.” 

“He’s soawfully deaf,” Mrs. Doty explained 
to the neighbors, “that we can’t talk to him. 
The children couldn’t make him hear if they 
tried, and Reuben and I can’t undertake it; 
it’s too wearing.”’ 

Old Uncle Laban slept under their roof and 
ate at their board, but he was not of them. 
The barrier of his deafness shut him off in an 
utter loneliness. 

Today some unwonted feeling was roused 
within him. He had not always been an 
enfeebled old man; and the sight of the 
strong-bodied men in the thick of their work, 
the rampant spirit of labor and of gain that 
pervaded the very air, stirred his blood and 
loosened his silent tongue. 

“I don’t know as you’d believe it now, none 
of you,” said he, “‘but I could work, in my day. 
I could pitch in with the best of them!’ 

His wistful eyes circled the table and rested 
on Tempy Roberts’s fresh young face; there, 
and there only, he saw an attentive look, and 








. said Tempy. “Well, he’s 





he kept on, with the monotonous, loud voice of | 
a deaf old man. The Doty children stared at | 
him; Mrs. Doty looked at him sharply; the | 
men grinned a little. 

“There was one time,” said Uncle Laban,— 
“sounds like a big story, but it’s so,—one time 
my father and I together dug and picked forty 
bushels of potatoes in two hours and a half.” 

Tempy Roberts, on her way to the buttery 
for a pie, bent to his ear. ‘““Weren’t they pretty 
big potatoes?” she asked. 

“Yes, they were,” Uncle Laban responded ; 
“that’s the point; they were tremendously big 
potatoes. They don’t raise any such potatoes 
nowdays; they can’t; they don’t get the land 
in heart from one crop to another.”” His eyes 
followed the girl trustfully. She had been at 
the Dotys’ for a month, and for the old man 
that month had been happy. 

When the men finished dinner, Uncle Laban 
followed them out-of-doors. He had an eye on 
Allen Tisdale, the younger of the two extra 
men. Their hats were piled four deep on the 
top of the pump. Uncle Laban waited while 
Allen Tisdale clapped his on his head and 
pumped and drank some water, the other men 
having gone on. 

“What do you think about Tempy Roberts, 
now ?” he asked, and scanned the young man’s 
pleasant, sunburned face. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Allen Tisdale, 
smiling slowly. 

“I ruther guess you’d like her if you knew 
her first-rate. She’s a splendid smart girl, a 
noble, good girl!” said Uncle Laban. Then 
he changed abruptly his point of attack. “Ever 
seen my schooner?” he inquired. “I’ve gota 
three-masted schooner a foot and a half long; 
made it once when I was laid up with rheu- 
matism in my legs. Come over and sit a spell 
some evening and I’ll show it to you; eh?” 

“All right,” the young man agreed. 

4 That afternoon, when Uncle Laban was 
sitting in the back yard under the grape-vines, 





Tempy Roberts brought out a chair and a 


panful of currants to stem, and sat down 
beside him. He sat there because Mrs. Doty 
did not like to have him in the front yard; and 
until Tempy Roberts had come he had sat there 
alone. 

Tempy placed herself near him. ““Mr. Doty’s 
rye is real heavy,” she said, speaking of neces- 
sity in a voice the neighbors might have heard. 
“He thinks he’ll have full two hundred bushels, 
and maybe ten tons of straw. He’s going to 
sell the straw to Mr. Sheldon; he’ll pay four 
dollars and a half a ton for good straw.” 

“Much as that?” said Uncle Laban. He 
listened eagerly. But for Tempy he would 
have known no _ least 
particular of the work 
going on around him. 

“You know that man 
that’s sick with typhoid 
fever—George Hurley?” 


had a relapse. He was 
getting along splendid 
and his wife gave him 
a big meal—pork and 
greens, seems to me it 
was—and he ate it, and 
now he’s real sick again, 
but the doctor thinks 
maybe he’l] pull through. 

“ The sewing-society,” 
Tempy went on, “meets 
at Mrs. Packard’s to- 
morrow. She’s been up 
here to borrow some 
dishes; she’s going to 
have raised biscuits and 
sliced ham and pickled 
pears and two kinds of 
cake.” 

She talked on. She told 
all the items of neighbor- 
hood news that had come 
to her ears, large or 
trivial. Nothing was too 
slight to interest Uncle 
Laban. He drank it all 
in- hungrily, with an 
intently listening face, 
and with pleased or 
admiring or astonished 
ejaculations. 

This she had done ever 
since she had been at the 
Dotys. Her keen young 
eyes had taken in the old 
man’s condition ; she had 
seen the indifference of 
the family to him, their 
aloofness and neglect, and 
she had realized his 
utter loneliness. And her 
tender young heart had 
swelled with pity for him. 
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hope; and when Allen Tisdale had come into 
the yard early that morning with a long stride, 
his wide hat pushed back from his comely face, 
Uncle Laban’s notion had taken tangible shape 
instantly. 

“He’s a first-rate young fellow,” he thought, 
“first-rate! 1 don’t know anything against him, 
and I guess nobody does. Nelson Tisdale's 
his father, and they’re nice folks, and middling 
well-off, too. I don’t believe she’d get any 
better fellow than Allen Tisdale, not anywhere. 
1 wish they’d take a liking to each other; I 
wish they would!” And he had cherished the 
hope and secretly pondered it, and had enlarged | 
it rapidly. 

Allen Tisdale remembered his promise. He | 
came one evening during the next week to 
see Uncle Laban’s model of a three-masted 
schooner. Uncle Laban brought it down; but 
he hunted through the house first for ‘Tempy 





‘* HE LISTENED EAGERLY.”’ 


Vo.tumMe 72. NumsBer 31. 


$1.75 a Year. Sincre Copies 5 Cents 


up cattle over in that part a good deal, when I 
was young. 1 know they’re uncommon good 
folks. There was one that was a veterinary 
doctor and real talented ; and there was Salmon 
Roberts, he went off and learned law, and 
come back and practised and got to be judge; 
they appointed him judge, and he used to be 
over at the county-seat sitting on cases the 
most of the time. Yes, sir! There aint any 
better folks anywhere round Ovington than 
the Robertses, and you can depend on it. 
Come again! Come any time,” he ended, 
with unctuous cordiality. 

“Ever thought anything about getting mar- 
ried ?” he asked Tempy the next day, timorously. 

The girl shook her head. Some word of 
Mrs. Doty’s had brought home to her a fresh 
conception of his friendlessness and moved her 
sympathies anew. “If I ever do, Uncle Laban,” 
said she, “if I ever get married and have a 
home of my own, you can 
come and live with me if 
you want to; you can 
so!” 

The old man looked 


at her. He could not 
answer, because some- 
thing swelled in his 
throat. 


His thoughts ran stead- 
ily on the subject that 
possessed him. “ ’Tisn’t 
all for me, either; ’tisn’t 
all for keeping her here. 
I want to see her get a 
good fellow; she’s worth 
it, over andabove. Allen 
Tisdale, if he gets mar- 
ried, it’s likely his father 
would let him have that 
place of his over west a 
ways, that he used to rent 
out; it’s a good house, 
and has a sizable piece of 
land round it; real pleas- 
ant place. Yes, sir, that’s 
just where they’d live, bet 
you a penny !” 

In the succeeding mel- 


low days, when the 
August sun beat down 
hot, and the locusts 


whirred and the world 
began to lose something 
of its vivid freshness, the 
old man found his hopes 
in some degree borne out. 
Allen Tisdale came to see 
Tempy now and again, 
and he came always in 
his best clothes and with 
a formal manner of being 
on his best behavior, 
signs that to Uncle La- 
ban’s shrewd considera- 
tion looked promising. 
But he was not satisfied, 
He grew more uneasy 
with every passing day. 
“In my time,” he told 


She could not know all that her comradery | Roberts. “Comb up your hair a little and|Tempy, “if a fellow was courting a girl he’d 
was tohim. He had lived with the Dotys for | come out on the front veranda; we got some | 


five years, and the dreariness of his life had | company,” said he, urgently. 


And when Allen 


saddened and aged him. But Tempy Roberts | Tisdale had seen and admired the schooner, the 
had changed it all. She talked to him freely | old man settled contentedly to a silence that 
and ungrudgingly. And simple thing though | left the two to talk together. 


it was, to the old man it was everything; he 
lived in the world again. 


The moonlight sifted through the vine that 


His heart warmed | climbed the porch pillars, and showed him their 


within him, and went out to the girl with a | diffidently smiling young faces, and their voices 


pitiful gratitude. 


fell dimly on his dulled ears. ““They’re enjoying 


On one thing he could scarcely bear to dwell, | a real good time; they’re getting acquainted,” 
and that was the fact that Tempy had not come | he thought, with deep satisfaction. 


to the Dotys for good. When the season’s 


When Allen went home, Uncle Laban went 


go and see her almost every evening; wouldn’t 
anything but an earthquake have kept him 
away. That’s how it was when I was a 
young man.”’ 

Just before supper, a day or two thereafter, 
he got his hat and went off with a stealthy 
air. He went down to the post-office and 
joined the gathering on the porch, and waited 
there till Allen Tisdale came swinging along, 
going home from his day’s work. 

“I’ve been kind of waiting for you,” he 
greeted him. “Did you hear about the bell- 


work was at an end she would go home, and with him to the gate and stood there.: The | ringers that are going to be at the town hall 


her home was twenty miles away. 


The old | young man had told him that he was helping | to-morrow night? 


man thought on that time with a heaviness | Henry Follett that week with his haying. 


unspeakable. “I most wish she hadn’t come,” 


he thought, “and then I wouldn’t have known Folletts’?”” he asked. “I’ll warrant you they | hearing. 


what it was to have her here.” 


forth an idea. It pleased him greatly. 


“Do they have pretty good living at the | 


It'll be a first-class enter- 
tainment, I'll warrant you. I always did 
admire to hear bell-ringers when I had my 
It wouldn’t be any kind of use 


| haven’t got any such good cook there as Tempy | my going now; but I’d enjoy to have you go, 
He had cogitated the matter with a poignant | Roberts is. I can see the difference in the | and Tempy; thought I’d just mention it, and 
anxiety, and by slow degrees he had brought | cooking since she come, plain enough; she | I’ll buy you two tickets; just as lief do it as 


“If | beats Mrs. Doty all to nothing. 


I’d rather eat 


she was to run up against some young fellow | her bread and fried cakes than anybody’s I 


around here and take a notion to him and | ever put my teeth to. 


*Taint only cooking, | 


not, if you say so.” 
His speech, which he believed inaudible to 
everybody but Allen, fell loudly on the ears 


marry him,” he told himself, “why, here she’d | either; she can do anything there is to do| of all the loungers on the porch, and they 


be! Here she’d be for good and all. I’d see 
her sometimes. She’d come here and see me, 


and I’d go there; I could go any time. I could | tell you. 


go and sit while she was doing up her work 


| 





round a house, and do it first-class. She’ll | 
make a staving good housekeeper some time, I | 
The man that gets her will be lucky. | 
“She comes from Ovington, reckon you know | 


around; *twouldn’t bother her a mite, I know | that,” he pursued, with a watchful eye cast up 
| at the young man. “I know something about | reddening to his ears. 
He had clung to the thought as to an only the Robertses over to Ovington; I used to buy| Theold man beamed. He waited while Allen 


it wouldn’t.” 


grinned. 
Allen’s brown face turned red. “I’d been 
thinking I’d ask her,’”’ he stammered in answer. 
“Hey?” said Uncle Laban. 
“I'm going to take her,” Allen shouted, 
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got his mail, and he went with him a little way | any relation to them. Her family’s all good folks 
up the road, and talked about Tempy. “The | enough, but there isn’t any of them that ever got 
Robertses over at Ovington,” he said, “they’ve | to beany way celebrated, not that I ever heard of.” 


got property; there’s considerable property in 


the family. If I was a young man I’d full as lief | wet his lips and went on. 


He did not dare wait for Allen to speak; he 
“f don’t think she’ll 


marry into a family that had some property. | ever come into much property; I don’t, really. 


The Robertses, they own a good deal of land | 
over on the river there; woods, it is, that they | 
sell timber off from for building ; and they own a_| telling about. It’s the other Robertses. 


I’m pretty middling certain it isn’t her family 
that owns the sawmill and that river land I was 
I guess 


sawmill, and got money in the bank besides. | her family isn’t any more than just comfortably 


They’re a well-off family, the Ovington Robertses | off, just tolerable. 


are.” 

One morning in early October Tempy stood on 
the Dotys’ front porch in her hat and jacket. 
Her trunk stood beside her, roped and ready, 
and also a two-gallon pail of seckel pears that she 
was carrying home to her mother. 

Uncle Laban hovered close to her. His face 
was sad and blank and faintly tremulous, and 
his eyes hardly stirred from the girl’s face. He 
fumbled secretly and took her warm young hand 
in his wrinkled old one; and when presently Mr. 





Doty and the hired man carried her trunk out 
to the waiting wagon and the Doty children 
scampered after them, 
the old man _ bent 
close to her and spoke. 
A gnawing anxious- 
ness filled him; he 
could not withstand 
it; he sent a loud 
whisper into her ear. 

“I—I haven’t in- 
quired into it,” he 
said, “but Allen, he’s 
been coming here a 
good deal,—and he 
came last night, and 
—hasn’t asked you 
anything, has he?’ 

Tempy turned her 
head away and looked 
off at a distant point ; 
and then she slowly 
and shyly nodded. “I 
—I guess, Uncle La- 
ban,” she answered, 
smiling back at him, 
“T think maybe I'll 
be coming back here 
sometime—for good. 
Maybe next year; I 
shouldn't wonder.” 

She wavered be- 
tween smiles and 
tears; she threw her 
arms around the old 
man’s neck. “And what I told you once,” said 
she, “you know what I said you could do, if 
you wanted to, if I ever got married; well, I 
meant it, and I mean it, and you shall!” 

The old man sat down on the steps when she 
had gone, and there was such joy in his heart as 
he had never known before, it seemed to him. 
He was there still when Mr. Doty came back 
from the station two miles away. He sat there 
and enjoyed his happiness. 

But something other than his happiness was 
stirring and working within him. By degrees 
his face took ona look sobered and harassed. 
His lips parted, as if with the stress of a mental 
struggle. Once he half rose, and then sat down 
again. But in the end he got up and went and 
put on his hat and tied his old black muffler 
round his neck and started out, hastily, as if he 
feared his resolution would desert him. 

It was a cloudy, cool day. Rain had fallen in 
the night, and the damp wind shook showers of 
drops from the trees; Uncle Laban took the 
muddy middle of the road to escape it. It 
was hard walking; he labored along painfully, 
breathing short. 

Presently turning a corner and mounting a hill 
and stopping to get his breath, he saw somebody 
working in a field joining a near house-lot, and he 
saw that it was the unoccupied place that Allen 
Tisdale’s father owned, and that it was Allen at 
work there. 

He climbed over the fence, stiffly and slowly, 
and the young man greeted him, turning a 
glowing face upon him. He was clearing the 
field of stones, piling them in heaps as he went; 
and a farther field showed the beautiful tender 
greenness of a new crop, that was like some 
belated fruit of the springtime. 

“TI was going on up to your house to see you,” 
said Uncle Laban. “I had a little something I 
wanted to say to you.” 

“I’m getting this place fixed up, Uncle Laban,” 
said Allen. “I’m going to put corn in this piece 
next summer, and I’ve got some rye drilled in 
over there, and it’s up already. ‘There’s a good 
deal to be done to the house, too, and I’m doing 
it as fast as I can. If there don’t anything 
happen,” said Allen, his warming face lighted 
with a wide smile, “I’ll be living here next 

_ Summer, somebody else and me. And I guess 
you know who ’tis.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Uncle Laban. He took off 
his hat and turned it uneasily round and round; 
he looked up imploringly at the young man and 
found his voice. 

“I don't know but I stretched things a little,” 
he said. “I don’t know but I did, some. Tempy 
don’t belong to that family of Robertses that old 
Judge Salmon Roberts belonged to, and the 
horse-doctor. And I never said exactly that she 
did belong to them. I just talked about them— 
but I guess I didn’t do quite right. Tempy isn’t 
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She won’t ever get much of 
anything, it isn’t likely; there isn’t any reason 
to think she will, not an atom!” 

Allen looked at him. Beyond a faint surprise 
he showed no emotion; indeed, he felt none, but 
he saw what depth of trepidation stirred the old 
man, and smiling with broad sereneness, he 
clapped Uncle Laban’s shoulder. 

“Pshaw!” said he. “I don’t care.’ 

EmMaA A, OPPER. 





ATTOO had just sounded, 
and the men were making 
down their bunks for the 
night, when the first ser- 
geant entered the barrack- 
room and called for Pri- 
vate Donovan. 

“Here!” answered a 
voice from the lower end 
of the room. ~ 

“Report to the adjutant, 
mounted, for courier duty, 
as soon as you can possi- 
bly get ready,” and the 
sergeant closed the door 
with a bang. 

The young fellow who 
had answered the ser- 
geant’s inquiry was not 
more than nineteen, but 
tall and well made, with 
that trim appearance for 
which the American 
soldier is noted. As he 
was rolling a blanket and 
getting together the arti- 
cles usually required for 

such duty, the first sergeant 
again entered and impa- 
tiently commanded him 
to make haste. 

“Never mind any extras, 
Mickey ; the adjutant seems to be in a terrible 
hurry to get you off; so just take an extra 
hundred rounds of ammunition and enough 
rations to last you for one day, get your horse, 
and report to him at his quarters. The sentinel 
has orders to let you in the stable to get the 
animal out.” 

“All right, sarge, old boy,” said Mickey, with 
an utter disregard of the difference in rank, that 
was common in the days of frontier service. 

Twenty minutes later, Donovan drew rein at 
the adjutant’s quarters and dismounted, but 
before he could tie up his horse the door opened 
and Lieutenant Haley appeared. 

“Private Donovan, C Troop, reports for 
detached service, sir,” and Mickey’s right hand 
was raised to his hat with military promptitude. 

“Very well, Donovan, tie 
your horse to that post and 
come inside.” 

When he entered the room 
the lieutenant addressed him in 
serious tones: “I want to tell 
you, Donovan, that the duty 
you are about to enter upon is 
fraught with great danger to 
yourself and, in fact, you stand 
a good chance of never return- 
ing; for I want you to ride to 
the railroad with a message 
to the commanding officer, who 
has gone there to meet his 
daughter. I have just received 
news by a scout that the whole 
Cheyenne nation will probably 
be on the war-path by day- 
light to-morrow.” 

Mickey did not wince, and 
the lieutenant went on: “If 
you succeed in getting through, 
the general can remain there 
until the mounted troops, which 
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minutes was lost to sight in the darkness. 
General Farr was an officer who commanded 
the respect and good-will of every man in his 
regiment. His daughter was worshipped by 
all the enlisted men, because of her kindly ways 
and the interest she manifested in them upon 
her annual visits to the post. She had discov- 
ered on a previous visit that Mickey was the 
pupil of an intelligent man in one of the troops, 
and she at once interested herself in his studies, 
assisting him in many a lesson while he was on 
duty as orderly at her father’s quarters. 

To this young fellow, whose only memories 
were of kicks and cuffs, homeless wanderings and 
starvation, the lovely young girl seemed a being 
of another world. He thought of her as he rode 
along through the darkness, and felt a thrill of 
pride in the fact that he had been selected to 
warn her father of the threatened danger, and 
probably save her from death at the hands of the 
Indians. 

At the end of three hours Mickey had reached 
the first range of hills, and he knew it must be 
after midnight. He did not want to push his 
horse too hard at the start, for if he succeeded in 
getting through the caiion there was still a stretch 
of level prairie over which he must race for 
thirty miles to reach the railroad, and if the 
Indians were out again it might end in a race 
for life. 

After allowing his horse to browse for a few 
minutes, he tightened the saddle-girth, mounted 
and set out for the next range. It was diffi- 
cult work riding down the steep incline into the 
valley, but once at the foot he raced across 
the bottom lands and did not draw rein until the 
towering heights of the Black Hills loomed up 
before him. Here he gave his horse a short 
rest, while he himself munched a hardtack 
and refreshed himself with coffee from his 
canteen. 

He decided to take the trail leading over the 
summit instead of going through the cafion, for 
he reasoned that he would be in a better position 
to make a fight outside the cafion than in it, if 
the Indians had already entered, and also he 
stood a greater chance of escaping observation. 

By the time he reached the summit of the 
range great bars of golden light were beginning 
to shoot through the eastern heavens. He anx- 
jously scanned the prairie that stretched away 
below him to the horizon, but not a living thing 
could he see upon it. Congratulating himself 
upon this, he pushed rapidly across the mesa 
that formed the divide, and was about to take 
the trail in deseent, when his attention was 
attracted by a dark cloud-shaped object that had 
suddenly risen upon the verge of the southern 
horizon. 

There was no need to ask what it was. 
“Indians,” was Mickey’s first thought. As he 
watched it the cloud grew larger and larger, 
until he was able to distinguish the outlines of 
the ponies and riders. 

The young trooper knew that it would be 
impossible for him to cross the prairie without 
being discovered, but he did not falter. He had 
no idea of giving up. He opened the flap of his 
saddle pocket that contained the extra ammuni- 
tion, loosened his revolver in its holster, and was 
about to urge his horse down the trail, when he 
saw another cloud of dust rising directly east of 
him and in the direction he must travel. 

Mickey began to think that all the Indians in 
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but no thought of self-preservation entered his 
mind. He led his horse into the thick brush 
alongside the trail, took the extra ammunition 
from the saddle pocket and rapidly descended to 
a point about fifty feet above the roadway which 
commanded the entrance to the cafion, and at 
the same time sheltered him from attack, except 
from above. 

The cafion is so narrow at its opening that not 
more than one vehicle at a time can enter; on 
the north side the wall rises sheer to the summit 
of the mountain, but the southern face is broken 
up into rough ledges that form excellent hiding- 
places, as well as formidable barriers. 

To get at him the Indians would have either to 
force a passage and climb the steep side of the 
cliff, or mount by a trail to the summit and then 
cautiously descend from rock to rock. Settling 
himself behind his breastwork and scattering 
cartridges around within easy reach of his hand, 
he waited for the ambulance to pass. For one 
instant he was tempted to hail it as it passed 
and secure the aid of the genera] and the driver, 
but he dismissed the thought, for to stop the 
ambulance would be to endanger “the young 
lady.” 

As the team dashed into the cafion Mickey 
noted that the mules were running with a light- 
ness which showed them to be comparatively 
fresh, and good for at least twenty miles. He 
caught a glimpse of the general with a carbine 
firmly grasped in his hand, and on the back seat 
he saw a white, frightened face, the image of 
which never after left him. 

When the Indians advanced to within fifty 
yards of the opening, uttering fiendish yells of 
triumph in the expectation of speedily overtaking 
the ambulance, which, they knew, could not 
keep up the breakneck pace through the 
tortuous windings of the cafion, they were 
surprised and stopped by the reports of three 
shots which rang out from the ledge of rocks on 
the face of the cliff. 

Three Indians hung limp upon their ponies as 
the whole band rode back out of gunshot. 

Black Eagle, who commanded the Indians, 
was sharp enough to know that the attacking 
party were not soldiers, for otherwise there would 
have been a charge. He reasoned that the 
party must be a very small one to be intrenched 
in such a manner. Sending forward a dozen 
warriors to draw the fire of the besieged, he 
closely watched the face of the cliff, and made 
out that but one man was firing. 

Moving his band south until they disappeared 
from the view of any one on the rocks, he 
hurried them swiftly toward the opening, intend- 
ing to make a dash into the ecafion and trusting 
to the swiftness of the movement to disconcert 
the marksman above. He planned to send the 
main body on in pursuit of the ambulance, while 
a sufficient number remained to dislodge the man 
who was preventing them from following their 
prey. 

Mickey waited for the appearance of the 
Indians with every nerve strung to its highest 
tension. He thrilled with satisfaction at each 
moment’s delay, for he knew that the troops 
following him would make good time and proba- 
bly meet the ambulance before the Indians could 
overtake it. 

When they had reached the point of vantage 
sought, Black Eagle’s signal was given, and they 
dashed into the opening. Crack! erack! crack! 

went Mickey’s carbine. Then 
as rapidly as he could fire, he 














discharged the six shots from 
his revolver. He noted a con- 
fused jumble of ponies and 
Indians in the centre of the 
roadway, but others jumped 
over them and he saw them 
streaming away far up the 
cafion. 

Again the carbine cracked. 
Six, seven, eight are down; 
nine, no, he had missed that 
fellow. “Strange,” he thought, 
“that I cannot hit that red 
pate; the fellow must bear a 
charmed life.” Again the 
hideously painted face came 
within range, and as Mickey 
fired he was filled with exulta- 
tion to see the savage roll down 





the rocks. 

Now tufted heads were 
beginning to appear from 
behind every boulder, and 





will immediately follow you, 
arrive to escort him to the post. 
If you can get through Dead 
Man’s Cafion very early in the morning, you 
may be in time to cross the open country before 
the Indians are astir.”’ 

“Tf there is such a thing as reaching the place 


I will deliver your message to the general,” said 
Mickey. “Any written message to be carried, 
sir?” 


“Yes; here is a paper you will deliver to Gen- 
eral Farr, if you manage to get through, which 
explains your journey to him. The train is not 


due at Rock Creek until about ten o’clock in the 
morning, so you have time to ride the distance 
with a good horse.” 

Donovan took the orders, placed them in the 
inside pocket of his blanket shirt, unhitched his 
horse and leaped into the saddle. He crossed 
the parade at a sweeping gallop, and in a few 
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Wyoming were out. Suddenly his heart almost 
stood still, for out of the dust emerged a govern- 
ment ambulance. There was no mistaking it. 
The four mules were on a “dead run,” and 
the driver was lashing them to their utmost 


speed. 

Mickey divined that the general and his daugh- 
ter were occupants of the vehicle, and his first 
thought was, “What can I do to save the young 
lady?” for he could see the Indians were in full 
cry, and endeavoring to reach the cafion ahead 
of the ambulance. 

He noted with joy that it would be impossible 
for them to intercept it, and in the same instant 
a thought came to him by which he might save 
both father and daughter. It was a desperate 
resolve, which might cost his life, as he knew, 








shots were spattering on the 
rocks around him. Ah—had a 
hot iron been thrust through 
his left shoulder? A moment later his right foot 
also was seared by an Indian bullet. 

He hardly felt the pain of his wounds. He 
was thinking of the fair young girl, whose 
image was indelibly imprinted upon his heart 
as she was whirled past him a short time 
before. 

Suddenly a rock rolled down from above. Ile 
turned to look up. There was a blinding flast 
before his eyes, and then, darkness. 

When the general returned at the head of the 
cavalry troop to the scene of Mickey’s adventure, 
he found the lad lying where he had fallen. [He 
was dead, but the body had not been mutilated, 
for the Indians had been driven off by the 
approach of the troops. 

In the regimental descriptive book of the 
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Fifteenth cavalry, the following remark is entered 
opposite the name of Michael Donovan, C troop, 
in the handwriting of General Farr : 

“Born in obscurity, reared in poverty and 
ignorance, yet possessed of the divine attributes 
of a hero! The voluntary sacrifice of life that 
others might live is greater than the duty of a 


soldier ; it is true heroism.” 
: W. P. CouLTeEr. 
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TO AN INVALID. 


What is my counsel? Chooseahero. Then 
e him your study—temper, brain and nerve, 
Till he has wn your stronger self. And when 
Weak, mo: impalee comes on you to swerve 
From the sane path, his grafted strength shall serve 
To keep you true to God, your soul, and men. 
Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 

















In Two Parts. — Part I. 


N July, 1882, the year in which Arabi Pasha 
tried to free Egypt, the heat was intense in 
Alexandria in spite of the breeze from the 

Mediterranean. For a week or two my cousin 
Richard and I had been going up to the roof to 
sleep of nights, although Richard’s father, my 
uncle Robert Chaloner, who was in the service 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, said we were 
likely to get fever if we did so, from the night 
air off Lake Mariut, which is more of a marsh 
than a lake. 

But it was cool and comfortable on the roof. 
In that city of a quarter of a million inhabitants, 
many of the houses are flat-roofed, with parapets 
three feet high around the eaves, and are com- 
monly used for lounging and sleeping. We 
brought up our blankets as well as our mattresses, 
for toward morning it sometimes turned cool, 
and then we liked to lie close in the lee of the 
parapet, out of the wind, and have another good 
nap just at sunrise. 

Our house of five stories stood on the corner 
of Rue Bab-el-Akdar not far from the Place 
Mehemet Ali, or Grand Square, and the Hotel 
de l'Europe. It was then higher than any house 
very near it, and we could look from our roof 
across both harbors, the New Port, on the east 
side of the city, where the feluccas and other 
light sailing-vessels came in, and the Old Port, 
or Eunostos, on the west side, where the great 
steamers and the men-of-war lay at anchor. 

The eastward view is the finest that could be 
imagined ; the white Pharos, or outer light tower, 
stands on the point which like a bended arm 
holds the New Port; across the ship-channel is 
the Pharillon, or little light. Nearer are the 
city baths and the white-roofed station of the 
short railway to Ramleh, near the site of Cleo- 
patra’s Needles. Farther to the south, over the 
palms of the park, could be seen the red tip of 
Pompey’s Pillar. To the west we looked out on 
the Old Port with its great breakwater nearly a 
mile long, the high Ras-el-Tin lighthouse, and 
the long line of forts running away southward 
as far as Fort Meks, which fronts the south end 
of the breakwater and guards the channel. 

Richard and I were under little control that 
summer, for Uncle Robert was too busy to look 
after us, and his wife, my aunt by marriage, was 
a Greek woman who had little force of char- 
acter. Richard, who was fourteen years old, 
and I, who was not quite twelve years old, ran 
about the city pretty much as we pleased. 

My parents were missionaries. On the eve of 
their return to Siam in April, they had decided 
to leave me to spend the season at Uncle Robert’s, 
where I could have lessons in arithmetic, French 
and German with Richard at Herr Braun’s 
excellent private school on the Rue de l’Obelisque. 
There we went for two hours every day at ten 
o'clock. 

It was there that we met a Turkish lad, named 
Archois Tewfik, who lived on one of the pretty, 
clean, white streets running to the Pharos. 

Say what you will of the Turks, “Choisy,” as 
tichard and I called him, was a good, manly 
fellow. We liked him much better than we liked 
Gaborian Rinault, a French lad, who was also a 
pupil of Herr Braun’s, and who was said to be 
related to Monsieur de Lesseps, the great French 
projector who built the Suez Canal. 

Still another of our school acquaintances was 
Kadri Abdellel Reufali, a son of the chief of 
staff of Arabi Pasha, the khedive’s minister 
of war. Kadri told us much about the Egyptian 
army, how many men there were in the forts, 
and what new guns had recently been placed 
in them. 

For throughout May and June, Arabi Pasha, 
who was at heart a rebel against the khedive 
and hostile to the English, had men constantly 
at work on the fortifications about the city, to 
Strengthen them for the campaign he intended 
to open with an attempt to expel foreigners from 
Egypt. 

Then, as now, the British held the Suez Canal, 
and their fleet of eight great ironclads and 
five gunboats lay at anchor in the harbor of 

















Alexandria. Kadri, however, made nothing of 
them, but boasted that Egypt would soon be free. 

Richard used to laugh at Kadri’s talk and say, 
*Don’t think it, my boy! You will sing another 
song when the ironclads open fire on your 
forts. England can whip Egypt with one little 
finger.’’ 

Neither Kadri nor Choisy ever took offence at 
such boasts, as English or French boys would 
havedone. “Shoof!’’ “Let us see,” they would 
say, laughing, or sometimes “Bismillah!” which 
means, “That is as it may be.” Richard and I 
both talked the colloquial Arabic of the streets 
with these other boys ; I had learned a great deal 
of it, even in a month. 

More than half of the foreigners left the city 
during the first week in July, for it was-well 
understood that trouble was brewing. Richard’s 
mother was away on a visit to her sister, the 
wife of an Egytian officer, at Ramleh ; but Uncle 
Robert remained as usual at the bank; and 
Richard and I continued to go to Herr Braun’s. 

Ezred Effendi, who owned the house where 
we lived, and occupied the lower part of it with 
his son, Hassan Effendi, constantly told us that 
we were in no danger ; but I fear he was thinking 
less of our safety than of his rents. 

When we went to Herr Braun’s house on the 
forenoon of July tenth, the Arab servant told us 
that our old schoolmaster and his wife had gone 
to the German consulate, and that there would 
be no lessons that day. Of course we liked that, 
and gleefully set off to go around by the forts. 
Kadri and Choisy went with us, but Choisy 
seemed alarmed; he said that his father had 
told him to come straight 
home. 

We heard the Egyptian 
bands playing and saw 
five battalions of Arabi 
Pasha’s troops paraded 
in the Place Mehemet 
Ali, the finest square in 
Alexandria. Two Arab 
street-boys with whom 
Richard and I had once 
come to blows, ran up to 
us as we stood under the 
palms there, and called 
us “aecursed Frangees’’ 
and drew their fore 
fingers significantly across 
their throats. Kadri pre- 
tended not to notice them. 
Choisy would not go any 
farther and started to run 
home along the Rue Ras- 
el-Tin, in the direction of 
the Turkish quarter. 

The troops soon marched 
out of the square to go to 
Fort Kamaria; and we 
three boys followed after. 
As we passed the English 
consulate, a young clerk, 
named Gibson, spoke to 
us. “You two lads had 
better go home,” said he. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“Because,” he replied, shortly. “You had 
better not be racing about the streets to-day. 
You ought to have been sent away yesterday.” 
He seemed in a hurry, himself. 

But Richard and I nevertheless followed the 
troops through Rue d’Anastasy, as far as the 
hill of Fort Napoleon, where it looks out over 
the Old Port. The odd aspect of the harbor at 
once attracted our attention. There was not a 
vessel there! 

““Where are the ships ?”’ 

Black coal smoke hung over the breakwater. 
As we stood there the wind drove it aside, and 
we noticed two great iron-clads moving slowly 
past the Ras-el-Tin lighthouse. “Cricky!” 
Richard exclaimed. “If the war-ships leave us 
what shall we do?” 

And then we both began to feel frightened, 
and taking to our heels ran back to the Hotel 
de l'Europe, which seemed deserted, and thence 
home. The fact was that Arabi had already 
been notified by the English admiral that the 
forts would be destroyed; but the crafty Egyp- 
tian was endeavoring by means of parley under 
flags of truce to gain time in which to mount 
more guns and to reénforece the garrisons; for 
there is now no doubt that he meant all the 
while to fight and try to drive the British from 
Egypt. 

Uncle Robert returned from the bank that 
morning, while Richard and | were.at luncheon. 
He had a large blank-book under his arm; and 
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“Hello!” said he. 


we noticed, too, that he had something under | 


his coat which appeared to have square edges. 
Without stopping even to speak to us, he went 
hastily up the stone staircase to his bedroom. 
He came down after a few minutes and went 
out again, as if going back to the bank. 

At the door he turned and told us not to leave 
the house until he came back. Old Ezred Effendi 
also came in softly and advised us to stay within 
doors. Thereupon we went up to the roof; for 
we were not content to stay down-stairs where 
nothing was to be seen. 

The English ironclads were all outside the 
breakwater. Smoke rolled from their funnels, 
and one of them was moving toward the Pharos. 

“That's the Monarch,” Richard said. “I 
know her-by the way she’s built up aft, and by 
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the sheer of her bows. She carries four twenty- | ironclads, particularly when Fort Napoleon 
five-ton guns and two six-and-a-half-ton rifles.” | began firing, for this fortification was not more 

I also knew most of the ships of war. I saw | than four hundred yards south of our house. 
the Invincible, which carried ten twelveton| The 7é¢méraire soon steamed closer inshore 
rifles, lying out opposite Fort Kamaria.’ Then I than the others, and fired shell at Fort Napoleon. 
made out the Alexandra, of two twenty-five-ton | As the machine-guns and Gatlings in her military 
guns and ten eighteen-ton rifles, moving slowly | tops played against the Egyptian gunners, 
across the entrance of the harbor. Right oppo- | numbers of stray balls whizzed over the house 
site the Ras-el-Tin lighthouse, we could see the | roofs. Presently a shell glanced from the walls 
Téméraire, the Superb and the Sultan. The|of the fort, and fell on the roof of a house 
Penelope had anchored near Fort Meks. between us and the Grand Square. 

Our attention was directed chiefly to the| The cannonade had waked old Ezred Effendi; 
Inflexible, which lay out beyond the Alexan-|he and his son crept up the stairway to learn 
dra, for the Inflexible particularly interested | what was going on. Seeing Richard and me 
us, as she had armor two feet thick and two | crouched behind the parapet, peeping over it, 
reyolving turrets, in each of which were two! Hassan at first langhed, but when he heard a 
huge eighty-one-ton guns that threw projectiles maehine-gun ball go singing by, he hastily pulled 
weighing seventeen hundred pounds each. We/old Ezred back to the stairway, and they both 
longed exceedingly to see them go off! Richard | went down. Goumea soon peeped up to call us 
thought that one of the big shells would blow a | to breakfast; she was greatly frightened and 
fort to pieces. None of the forts had guns of | gave us only coffee and a few cakes that morning. 
one-quarter the weight and force. | We were so much excited and interested that 

Numerous battalions of Arabi Pasha’s troops | we went back to the roof, but when Uncle 
were arriving at the railway stations from Cairo. | Robert came home from the bank he called us 
We saw them marching toward the forts; but | down and bade us remain in the room with him. 
otherwise the city seemed very quiet. Hardly a|'Then he lay down for a nap. An hour later a 
carriage was to be seen. The bazaars and markets | messenger came from the bank for him, and as 
were closed ; and Goumea, the Arab woman who | he went away he bade us remain below. 
cooked for us, had only soup and bread for us We sat in the room awhile, but were very 
that night. restless, until mischief moved us. There was a 

Uncle Robert came home to dinner, but returned | locked chest in the room, but Richard knew 
to the bank at sunset, and the evening being very | where the key was kept, and unlocked it. We 
hot, Richard and I went up to the roof. We/| then beheld the large ledger which we had seen 
heard a great uproar in the Arab quarter; and | Uncle Robert bring home from the bank. Beneath 
there were several fires along the water-front of | it was a small, brass-bound box about eighteen 
inches long, but not more 
than four inches in depth. 
This, too, was locked, 
and we wondered what 
was in it. If we had 
known that it contained 
bank-notes and valuables 
worth more than fifty 
thousand pounds _ster- 
ling, we should have 
wondered still more! 

The fact was that the 
resident director of the 
bank, fearing that it 
would be attacked and 
plundered, and having 
full confidence in Uncle 
Robert, had requested 
him to carry the box home 
the previous evening and secrete it. They thought 
that the house of Ezred Effendi would be much 
less likely to be robbed than the banks. 

After looking at the box, lifting it and shaking 
it, we put it back and locked the chest. Mean- 
while the roar of the guns had diminished, and 
Richard and I made bold to go to the roof 
again, for we thought that Uncle Robert’s orders 
did not hold good now that the cannonade had 
ceased. 

The smoke had blown away and we saw that 
five of the ironclads, including the Jnflexible, 
had steamed toward the Pharos and Fort Aida, 
and had approached close to the fortifications 
there. While we were watching them, the Superb 
the New Port; we decided not to undress, and | suddenly opened fire on the Pharos, and we saw 
had some thought of sitting up all night, but we | the brickwork fly like chaff as the heavy projec- 
were tired and fell asleep much as usual, tiles struck it. A few minutes later the Inflexible 

The boom of the great guns waked Richard. | also began firing her heavy guns at the fort and 
He jumped up, looked out to sea, and then gave | light tower. 
me a vigorous shaking. I thought it a shame to batter down the hand- 

“Wake up, Herman!” he shouted. “The! some lighthouse, but Richard declared that the 
Inflexible has fired at Fort Meks! Only hear | Egyptians were rightly served for their treachery. 
the guns of the fort firing back!” | Many foreigners of all nations had already been 

In a moment.I was on my feet, still half asleep. attacked by the native mob. 

Never shall I forget the spectacle unfolded before| We saw several shells fali in the Turkish 
my blinking eyes. Behind us across the spark-| quarter of the city, which is near the Pharos, 
ling water of the New Port, the sun was just| and wondered how Choisy was faring there. 
peeping up, blazing bright like some huge bonfire; | Terrible as was the sight, we enjoyed it. It was 
and on the other side across the Old Port, lay | exciting, and I remember that we laughed when 
the great black ironclads, with their steam and} we saw the Egyptian garrison running out of 
smoke rising high in the heavens. | Fort Aida and dispersing through the streets in 

“That’s the Inflexible, there in the ship-| the rear of it. Not an hour later a shell from the 
channel!” cried Richard. “Now you watch!” | Superb penetrated the powder magazine of 

He had hardly spoken when a great rolling | the fort, which blew up with a fearful noise that 
white cloud blended with a red sheaf of flame | shook the whole city. 
spouted out from her after turret, and I saw For some time an immense black cloud of smoke 
what looked like a black dot dart across the sky | and dust hid everything from view in that quarter ; 
on a low curve. It was a seventeen-hundred- | the smoke from the war-ships, too, drifted across 
pound shell, and it went right into Fort Meks. I | the city, and brought its acrid smell of gun- 
saw fire flash out on all sides when it struck, and | powder. But the forts had almost wholly ceased 
great fragments of masonry, or timbers, flew up. | firing; their guns, in fact, were nearly all dis- 

“Whew!” whistled Richard. “That was a/ mounted and the garrisons driven out. A great 
good one!”’ many of the native gunners were killed, 

We stood looking at the fort for some moments After a while the ironclads also ceased firing ; 
before the heavy boom of the gun shook the | and as the smoke drifted away, we saw that the 
windows of the houses about us, to be followed | Pharos, or a part of it, had fallen, and that 
instantly by the sound of the explosion of the | many buildings near it were on fire. 
shell in the fort. The whole city appeared to} We now had thoughts of going on the street 
throw back the echoes to seaward. There was | and running to the Turkish quarter to see what 
another sound, too, like low thunder, or like the | Choisy thought of it, but on descending to the 
rumble of a freight-train passing over a bridge | street door we found it locked. Ezred Effendi 
at a distance; we did not learn till later in the | would neither unlock it for us, nor give us the 
day that this noise was the roaring of the great’| key. Moreover, he recommended us to thank 
projectile through the air. him for keeping us from getting our throats cut! 

The Alexandra was firing also at Fort It was now nearly sunset. Goumea gave us 
Kamaria, and soon we heard the twenty-five | cakes again for our supper, and while we were 
and twelve-ton guns of the Monarch, Superb, | eating them with considerable dissatisfaction, a 
Sultan and Invincible; but none of them | terrible shouting began in the street outside. 
shook the windows like those of the Inflexible. | Old Ezred leaned close to the outside door, listen- 

Every fort from Ras-el-Tin to Fort Meks was| ing. Goumea stood near by with a candle in 
now replying, and soon there was such a cloud | her hand, gazing at us rather strangely; and I 
of smoke that we lost sight of the ships entirely. | then heard several times repeated, as if by a 
The roar was almost continuous; and the forts | mob rushing by, a shrill ery of “Death to the 
being nearer, their guns drowned those of the | English!” C. A. STEPHENS. 





SHALL I FORGET THE SPECTACLE.’’ 
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Current Topics. 


A popular loan? That seems to describe 
it. A body of one hundred and fifty thousand 
bondholders constitutes a good basis for a pop- 
ular “plutocracy.” Si tk 

There is a wide difference between 
maintaining a force adequate to national protec- 
tion, and entering upon an “imperial policy.” 
In the one case we put ourselves on guard 
against nations who might take advantage of 
our weakness; in the other we multiply the 
weak points to be defended, and the cost and 
difficulty of defending them. 

A wise community, like a far-sighted indi- 
vidual, seeks to gain some profit from adverse 
conditions. The disposition to make adversity 
yield advantage, if only the slightest, constitutes 
one difference between strength and weakness in 
character. The present dry season in California, 
a drawback in some particulars, is to witness a 
permanent addition to the resources of the state 
through the wells dug and pumps purchased. 
Thus one path to larger prosperity lies through 
drought to irrigation. 


The country may well congratulate itself 
on the failure of that part of the resolution 
which led to war, that recognized the republican 
government of Cuba. No one has seen or heard 
of that government since the war began. The 
Cuban army turns out to be few in numbers and 
of little assistance to us, and the people have not 
flocked to arms, as we were told they would do. 
Nevertheless, the Spanish misrule was a fact, 
and it is well that it is to be ended. 

Political prophets of evil are not un- 
fairly satirized by the Washington Star when it 
represents one congressman as saying to another, 
“Don’t you know that some of those islands in 
the Pacific Ocean are the work of coral insects?” 

“But what has that to do with our taking 
possession of them?” 

“My friend, you are wholly deficient in the 
foresight that makes a statesman! Suppose 
some ship with a cargo of insect powder were to 
founder in the neighborhood !” 

Senator Hoar declared, in a recent address 
before Clark University Summer School, that 
“You can find no surer test of the spirit that 
animates the youth of a country in giving up its 
life in a great war than in the battle-hymns of 
nations. The inspiration of France has been 
found, and is still found, in the stirring strains 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ ‘Sons of France, awake 
to glory.’ But an American woman has struck 
for the American youth a loftier strain in the 
‘Battle-Hymn of the Republic:’ 

“‘In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across 


e sea ; 
As He died to make men holy, so we die to make 
them free.’” 


An impressive ceremony took place 
recently at the largest Lutheran church in this 
country, when, in the presence of over two 
thousand members, the pastor and trustees 
destroyed a cancelled mortgage of thirty thou- 
sand dollars upon the church property. The 
document was torn into as many pieces as there 
were officers, and at a given signal each held his 
piece in the flame of a candle till it was consumed, 
the pastor exclaiming, “So perish all mortgages 
on God’s property!” When nothing but the 
ashes remained, the people rose and with glad 
hearts sang the Doxology. Doubtless few of 
those present remembered the historical prec- 
edent. 

In the year 1252 Henry II1., with the Gospel in 
one hand and a lighted taper in the other, swore 
to observe the Magna Charta. The archbishop 
and prelates and the king himself dashed their 
candles on the ground, while each dignitary 
closed his nostrils and his eyes against the smoke 
and smell, with the words, “So go out, with 
smoke and stench, the accursed souls of those 
who break or pervert the Charter,”’ to which all 
replied, “Amen and Amen;” but none more 
loudly than the king. 


The difference between enlightened and 
unenlightened rulership is appreciated by some 
* of the people in India, despite the widespread 
discontent that prevails there whenever the 
British Government interferes with any half- 
civilized customs. A leading native paper, the 
Pioneer of Lucknow, frankly says: “We are 
yet far from true progress. Englishmen rule 
over us because they are possessed of those high 
moral virtues of which we have not a vestige. 
Nor are we likely to acquire them for centuries 
yet. ... Itis very essential, before we demand 
political rights and privileges from the English- 
men, that we should endeavor to acquire those 
virtues which alone have made Englishmen 
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great among the nations of the world.” Sucha 
spirit as that prevailing among the pengle would 
make a tributary state easy to govern. But upon 
the governing state would rest the tremendous 
responsibility of living up to that estimate of 
it. There is a thought for this country, which 
has just annexed an inferior state and proposes 
to govern it. High moral virtue in doing so, to 
use the Indian’s phrase, is all that can give us 
either justification or success. 

For half an hour's playing on the piano- 
forte the other day in London, Paderewski 
received five hundred guineas. For half an 
hour’s playing on a piano-organ in the street 
after he had been told to move on, another man 
in London, that same afternoon, was not paid at 
all, but was fined seven shillings. There is a 
problem for those Socialists who believe, with 
Karl Marx, that all labor is of equal value, and 
that value is proportionate to the time consumed. 
Perhaps it will be to them renewed proof of the 
need of universal revolution. 


~~ 
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EARLY PROMISE. 
The childhood shows the man, 


As morning shows the day. 
Milton. 
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Santiago — and After. 


HE first expedition against Cuba resulted in 
complete success. Although a fierce battle 
was necessary to enable our forces to estab- 

lish themselves in the positions from which they 
could invest the city of Santiago, the final result 
was obtained without bloodshed. The Spanish 
army capitulated, and the eastern end of the 
Island of Cuba, together with all fortifications 
and other public property, was surrendered. 

Our government has undertaken to return to 
Spain the entire Spanish army which surren- 
dered to the United States troops. This is much 
better for the defeated army and for us than to 
establish a military prison, to feed more than 
twenty thousand men, and to keep a guard over 
them. 

Already, at the time we write, preparations 
are making to strike at Spain again and again. 
An expedition against Puerto Rico in over- 
whelming force, and a naval assault upon the 
fortified coast of Spain itself, are said to be 
planned. If they are carried out they can have 
but one result—the same as at Manila and at 
Santiago. 

The war goes on in spite of this crushing blow 
to the enemy. Spain has no longer any naval 
force which she can successfully put in the way 
of our fleet. She cannot carry succor to any 
force which garrisons her colonial possessions. 
She can attack the United States nowhere, either 
by sea or by land. All she can do is to wait 
for attack at any point our forces may select, 
with the certainty that defeat and surrender must 
ensue. 

On the 17th of July the Spanish flag was 
lowered and the Stars and Stripes raised in the 
city of Santiago, and on its forts. The mines 
have been removed from its harbor and a 
provisional government has been established. 
So far as this part of Cuba is concerned, peace is 
restored, and the army and navy that have been 
employed in the campaign against Santiago are 
released for operations against other possessions 
of Spain. 

Why, in such circumstances, Spain continues 
the war; why she does not ask for peace, are 
questions that are in all minds. The prolonga- 
tion of the war, and the repeated losses which 
she is suffering, make her position much worse 
by increasing the number and the area of the 
possessions which she will probably ask to have 
restored to her. At the same time it renders 
much more difficult the situation of those 
Americans who look forward to an “imperial” 
policy with dread. 

An early peace is demanded, in the interest of 
Spain, of the United States, and of humanity. 


ee 


The Session of Congress. 


REQUENTLY when Congress is in session 

there are manifestations of popular impa- 

tience and a desire that the session be 
brought to an end. There has been little of this 
feeling during the session which closed on the 
eighth of July. Nearly all the time Congress 
has been busy with important questions; and its 
work will probably exert a larger influence upon 
the history of the country than that of any 
Congress since the Civil War. 

The most important legislation has had refer- 
ence to the freedom of Cuba and the war with 
Spain. Not less than sixty distinctively war 
measures were enacted. Chief among them 
were the emergency appropriation of fifty million 
dollars for the national defence, which was 
made nearly six weeks before war was declared ; 
the joint resolution which recognized the inde- 
pendence of Cuba and called upon Spain to 
withdraw from the island; the deciaration of the 
existence of war; the act which authorized the 
raising of a volunteer army ; large appropriations 
for the building of new war-ships and for fortifi- 
cations ; and the war revenue law. 

The joint resolution for the annexation of 








Hawaii was regarded by many as a war measure ; 
and it is at least true that its passage was hastened 
by the war. 

Aside from war legislation the most important 
measure adopted was the bankruptcy act. 

The total appropriations amounted to nearly 
nine hundred million dollars; but of this almost 
unprecedented amount, about three hundred and 
sixty million dollars were for war purposes. If 
the war should end soon, a large part of the sum 
would be saved. 

The seriousness of the questions with which 
Congress had to deal had a sobering effect 
upon its action. Once or twice it reached abso- 
lute unanimity, and there was in general a 
disposition to subordinate partisan to patriotic 
considerations. 

Oo 


DIVINE CHARITY. 
For whom the heart of man shuts out 
Straightway the heart of God takes in. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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American Wives Abroad. 


MERICAN women exercise great personal 
influence in English politics whenever 
they are the wives of prominent leaders. 

They begin by making their husbands’ homes 
centres of social life and power, and they end by 
commanding respect and friendship for their 
own country. 

The New England wife of Joseph Chamberlain 
is one of the most charming hostesses in London 
society. Tall, handsome and 
graceful, she is conspicuous for 
tact and courtesy. Princesses, 
duchesses and the highest 
ladies in the land are charmed 
s by the stately grace and subtle 
fascination of her manners. 

She has entered heartily into 
all her husband’s plans, and 
has helped him by disarming 
much of the prejudice existing 
against him in London society. She has done 
much to smooth the path of an ambitious states- 
man who may be prime minister some day. 

Another equally fortunate Anglo-American 
alliance was the marriage of Sir William Harcourt 
and Mrs. Ives, the daughter of 
Mr. Motley, the historian. Lady 
Harcourt has done not a little 
to counteract her husband’s 
perverse habit of making 
enemies, She has largeresources “‘ 
of tact, entertains her husband’s 
guests graciously, and has a 
deep, well-informed mind. . 

The late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who with all his eccentricities had a 
singular talent for forecasting the forces of public 

opinion, was ably supported 
throughout his political career 
by his American wife. She 
accompanied him in all his 
political campaigns and was 
his most useful election agent. 
. She was the organizer of the 
Primrose League, the power- 
ful association of British Con- 
servatives, men and women, 
of which her husband was the 
first proposer. She has remained since his death 
a prominent and brilliant figure in London society. 
Another influential American in London is 





MRS. CHAMBERLAIN. 





LADY HARCOURT. 





LADY CHURCHILL. 





Mrs. George Curzon, the wife of the under- | 


secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. She has beauty, 
grace and charming man- 
ners, and is doing much 
in her own way to promote 
her husband’s political am- 
bitions. 

When he was first heard 
in the House of Commons 
he was ridiculed for what 
was described as his “supe- 
rior manner”? He made 
enemies by his apparent self-conceit and lack of 
consideration for the feelings of other people. 
He has put aside his offensive manner and is 
now one of the most popular men in the 
Commons, with a brilliant future opening before 
him. His American wife has been the gentle 
diplomatist who has helped to increase his 
prestige and influence. 

It is a mistake to assume that when American 
women marry abroad they are always intent 
upon hunting for titles. Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Lady Harcourt, Lady Randolph Churchill and 
Mrs. Curzon have been ideal wives for English 
statesmen, and have represented their own 
country abroad with distinction and success. 





MRS. CURZON. 
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The Fourth in the South. 


HE Fourth of July is now a month gone, 
yet the South’s celebration of it deserves te 
be remembered. In very few Southern 

cities and towns had the nation’s birthday been 
marked by scenes of popular enthusiasm since 
the Civil War; in most places, indeed, there had 
been no celebration at all. The South, however, 
is deeply American. Independence day must 
ever be associated with the names of great 
Southern generals and statesmen. In a peculiar 
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sense, too, must the Fourth always appeal to 
Southern pride, for it was a Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

This year the South was astir and “the eagle 
screamed” from Maryland to Texas. In some 
cities, after the tidings of the naval victory off 
Santiago had been received, there were celebra- 
tions without parallel for half a century. In 
Atlanta, the day was opened by the ringing of 
bells and the hoarse shrieking of locomotive 
whistles. 

In Augusta and Macon, also, the Georgians 
gave full vent to their patriotism in parades, 
oratory, sports and fireworks. At Macon the 
multitude sang the national anthem in mighty 
chorus, and the soldiers cheered so fervently 
that ten minutes elapsed before the exercises 
could be continued. 

Similar incidents might be related regarding 
the day’s observance in many parts of the South. 
In Mobile the people with one mind resorted to 
firecrackers and sky-rockets, brass bands and 
orators on the Fourth for the first time in thirty- 
eight years. In the historic city of Vicksburg 
one hundred and one guns were fired. In 
Nashville and Memphis, in Raleigh and Charles- 
ton, the demonstrations were no less spirited. 
It was at Montgomery that the Confederate 
government was formed. And there, on the 
Fourth, cannon boomed during the day and at 
night fireworks, glorifying national unity, illumi- 
nated the steps of the capitol—the same steps 
whereon, but thirty-seven years before, Jefferson 
Davis had taken the oath of office as the president 
of the Confederate States. 


_—_——_~0 em —_—_ 


Dickens in Evening Dress. 


HEN Charles Dickens was to make his first 
appearance in Boston before an American 
audience as a reader, an immense crowd 

awaited him. The enthusiasm of the people for 
the most popular novelist then living had risen 
to fever heat. One of the most ardent of his 
admirers afterward told this little incident of the 
evening: 

“With a few gentlemen who wished to welcome 
and show him attention, I was in the little room 
at the back of the platform when Dickens entered 
it. He was a rather stout man with a somewhat 
red face, and I saw to my surprise that he was 
dressed in an exaggerated servility to the extreme 
fashion. 

“More than this, he wore a boutonniére in each 
buttonhole, and two watches, the chains of which 
were strung aggressively across his chest. There 
was a gaudy bad taste in his appearance which 
his friends regretted, knowing how distasteful it 
would be to most of his admirers who appreciated 
his genius, and enjoyed his writings. 

“No one, of course, could broach the subject to 
him, and he appeared that night and every other 
night of his engagement in the same attire. The 
universal comment was, ‘Why, this is a petit- 
maitre! How can a man with such tastes be the 
creator of Tiny Tim and Sam Weller!’” 

Marshal Ney, who was as handsome as he was 
brave, is said never to have appeared on the field 
at a great battle until he was dressed with scrup- 
ulous elegance and his beard carefully curled and 
perfumed. When he was led out to execution, he 
was cool and calm as though he were going to 
open a dance, only asking that the guns should 
be aimed low, that his face might not be disfigured 
after death. The world laughed at this exhibition 
of vanity, and to a large extent overlooked the 
great qualities of the hero. 

The man who seeks to do good work in the 
world and is endowed with the qualities of mind 
to accomplish his purpose, inevitably loses some 
of its respect if he flaunts before it his petty 
follies. They attract attention, partially obscure 


| his merits, and to a degree weaken his influence. 
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Amusing Mistakes. 


ISITORS at an English country house are 
V allowed to do whatever they like during the 
forenoon. An eminent geologist, who was 
entertained at one of these houses, asked for 
coffee early one morning, and started out with 
a suit of old clothes and a bag of tools to make a 
special study of the rock ledges of the estate. 

During the forenoon one of the country gentry 
came upon him by the roadside, and supposing 
him to be a workman entered into conversation 
with him. The geologist was seated on a ledge 
of rock, and was making vigorous use of mailet 
and chisel. 

The stranger talked with him in a patronizing 
way, and while not receiving an _ intelligible 
account of the work on which he was engaged, was 
impressed with the supposed workman’s intel- 
ligence and good manners. Indeed, he fumbled 
in his pocket and brought out a half crown, which 
he tossed to the man with the mallet. The geolo- 
gist seemed surprised, but picked it up and put it 
in his pocket after thanking the gentleman. 

There was a dinner party at the country house 
in the evening, and the same gentleman was 
introduced to the eminent geologist, who at once 
began to laugh. 

“TI have the half crown,” he said at once, “and 
I shall not give it up. It is the first tip I ever 
received, and I shail show it to my friends as 4 
trophy of superior intelligence.” 

Lord James once had a similar experience. 
He was strolling through the Temple Gardens in 
London when a party of tourists encountered him, 
and asked to be directed to some of the most 
interesting places. 

He volunteered to show them about, and took 
them first to the Temple Church and Goldsmith's 
grave, and finally to the famous Elizabethan hall 
of the Middle Temple. His explanations were 
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lucid and interesting, and when be parted from 
his new acquaintances one of them gave him a 
shilling, and remarked that few guides were 
equally intelligent. The nobleman took the shilling 
demurely, and thanked the stranger. He is said 
to have kept it to this day, and to have frequently 
told the story of his experience with the innocent 
tourists in the Temple Gardens. 

Another story is related of an English duke 
who was standing at the door of his house when 
a carriage rolled up. A near-sighted gentleman 
alighted, asked if it were the duke’s residence, 
and on receiving a respectful nod from the sup- 
posed servant, gave him a shilling. 

The duke, perceiving that he had been mistaken 
for a footman, kept the shilling, raised his hand 
to his forehead and made the usual salute. The 
near-sighted gentleman went into the house, and 
in due time was presented to the duke, and never 
had a suspicion that he had tipped one of the 
highest members of the British aristocracy at his 
own door. 

The duke could hardly have offered a more 
striking proof that he was a gentleman by instinct 
as well as by birth than by pocketing the unin- 
tentional affront to his dignity. 


————_ soe 


NOT A GOOD MORNING. 


Admiral Montague says that no body of men 
alive will be found so alive as sailors to what 
makes the combination of an officer and a gentle- 
man. They will overlook many a rebuff, on the 
part of a commander who shines in his profession, 
and who embodies the discipline he seeks to 
impress upon them. 

Certain of these martinets draw a black line 
between their behavior when on duty and off. 
One, who was well known for an easy courtesy in 
private life, had the most extreme reverence for 
the sanctity of “beimg on duty.” Indeed, he 
would not even shake hands with any captain of 
his own standing who might happen to call on 
board his ship. 

One incident in particular is remembered, as 
illustrating his attitude toward the naval world. 

A young officer was keeping the morning watch 
for the first time, and about half-past seven in 
the morning, the commander of the ship came 
upon the poop before the morning evolution of 
crossing the yards. As he approached the lieu- 
tenant, the young man spoke. 

“Good morning, sir!” said he. 

Noanswer. Then, thinking that the commander 
had not heard his salutation, he repeated it. The 
commander turned upon him. 

“What is that you say?” he asked. 

“Oh!” said the lieutenant, “I was only saying 
good morning to you, sir.” 

“Oh, were you!” said the commander. “I will 
tell you, once for all, there is no good morning 
here, sir. It's all work.” 

And he strode on, leaving the heutenant in a 
state of mind which is easy to imagine. 
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A RULER’S DESK. 


The desk used at the White House by the 
President of the United States is interesting in 
itself, apart from its connection with the ruler of 
@ nation, for it is a token of the good-will existing 





between two peoples. Although occupying so 
promment a place in the official residence of | 
America’s chosen governor, it is not of American | 
manufacture. | 

It was fashioned in England, and was a present | 
from the queen to a former President. It was | 
made from the timbers of H. M. 8S. Resolute, which 
was sent in search of Sir Jobn Franklin in 1852. 
The ship was caught in the ice, and had to be 
abandoned. It was not destined to go to pieces 
in frozen waters, however. An American whaler 
discovered and extricated it in 1855, and it was 
subsequently purchased and sent to her majesty 
by the President and people of the United States 
as a token of good-will and friendship. 

In an English dockyard the Resolute was at last 
broken up, and from her timbers a desk was made, 
which was sent by her majesty “as a memorial of | 
the courtesy and loving-kindness which dictated 
the offer of the gift of the Resolute.” 

At this desk, itself a representative of the 
kindly feeling of both nations, the President does 
the greater part of his writing. 
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UNPROFITABLE ADAM. 


There is oceasion for much beating about the 
bush for answers to many questions put by wise 
theologues to timid people, but one set of men 
founa their match in the old Seotchwoman under 
examination for ad to church-fellowship. 

“What are the decrees of God?” she was 
solemnly asked. 

“Indeed, I trow, He kens that best Himsel’.” 

“What kind of a man was Adam?” 

; — just like ither fouk,” was the quick 
reply. 

The questioner insisted on a more definite 
answer, “Weel,” said she, “he was just like 
Jeems Madden, ye ken.” 

“How so?” 

i. naebody got anything by him, and mony 

St. 

How many young men, candidates for matri- 
mony, could win a wife were they unexpectedly 
put under the test of the shrewd Scotch girl who 
Surprised her mistress by announcing: 

“Lady, I maun tell ye I am to leave your service 
and to be marritt:” 








nan not this very sudden, Mary?” inguired the 
ady, 
“It is John Scott, mistress.” 
But you have known him but a short time; 


how can you trust a stranger?” persisted the 


woman, reluctant to part with a good servant. } 


“Yes, ’tis true; but he’s ken himsel’ mony years | 


and he says he’s all right, and I believe he is, for | 


L asked h 


“Who is the person you expect to marry?” | 


THE YOUTH’S 


and he gave them ivery one. I asked him could 
he say the Shorter Catechism, and he had it ivery 
word ; then I told him to grip his hands quick and 
hard and then, lady, I saw he was a strong man 
and I’m goin’ to gie him my band.” 


NEW BOOKS WORTH READING. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. By Robert 
E. Peary, U.S.N. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

The story of four Arctic voyages. Full of inter- 
esting information and exciting adventures. 
SILENCE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary E. 

Wilkins. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

A group of quaint, old-fashioned love-stories ; 
pathetic romances of the New England of the 
past. 

FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND ForREsT. By 
4 Schuyler Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. 

-75. 


An excellent handbook for young people who 
are beginning to study Nature’s ways. 


HIGH PRAISE. 


A story told by John Ross Dix in his “Pulpit 
Portraits” shows how strong a current of life ran 
in the veins of Dr. Lyman Beecher, when he had 
passed the allotted threescore years and ten. 


When about seventy-five years of age, he spent 
a fortnight in the eastern part of Maine. A party 
of gentlemen, at Calais, went with him, some 
= y miles up a series of lakes to Indian terri- 

ries. 

When about to embark upon a chain of lakes in 
the birch canoes, the Indian guide, Etienne, rather 
objected to so old a man attempting the adventure, 
fearing that he would give out. 

The doctor paddled with the best of the young- 
sters; caught more trout than all the party 
together, and returned each day from the various 
tramps, in the lead; ate his fish on a rock, with a 
sea-biscuit for a trencher, and fingers for knives 
and forks; slept on the ground upon hemlock | 
branches under the tent; and at length the Indian 
mice went from the extreme of depreciation to 

he highest expression of admiration in his power, 
saying: 

“Ab! old man, all Indian!” 


NOT INFALLIBLE. 


Harriet Martineau, the English author, was 
shrewd and practical and had what men are 
pleased to call a “masculine intellect.” But she 
was not always correct in her deductions, a fact 
illustrated by the following anecdote, told in her 
“Memoirs,” by Sir Charles Murray, who was then 
the English consul-general in Egypt: 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Deniifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools 
or Business. Superior advantages at moderate ex- 
pense. For Catalogue and _ illustrations, address 
Rev. J. H. Mc Kenzie, Rector, Lima, Indiana. 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 
INSTINCT. 
TASTE IS FREQUENTLY A VALUABLE GUIDE 
IN SELECTING FOOD. 
A little child’s taste is often a reliable guide to 
palatable and desirable food, and it is worth one’s 
while to observe how the little folks take to Grape- 
| Nuts, the famous new food made by the Postum 
| Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
They eat it freely without addition of sugar, for 
it has the peculiar, mild but satisfying sweet of 
| grape-sugar, and the natural taste either of child 
| or adult recognizes at once a food that will agree 
| with and richly nourish the system. 
| They are generally unable to explain why, but 
instinct seems to tell the unerring truth when 
Grape-Nuts are tasted, and a few days’ use will 
show strength and health as the result of food 
that not only has the delicious flavor, but is made of 
those parts of the food supply furnished by the Cre- 
ator that tend to easy absorption by the system. 


000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 

& be sacrificed now. New 
High-Grade, all styles, 
A best equipment, guaran- 
SI teed. $9.75 to $17.00. 
Used wheels, late mod- 
els, all makes, #3 to #12. 
We ship on approval with- 
out a cent payment. Write 
== for rgain list and art catalogue 

of swell 98 models. BICYCLE FREE 
for season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider 















| agents wanted. igers how to Karn a Bicycle and 


make money. B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 


Australian Fleece 


The lightest, warmest fabric known for dresses, wrap- 
pers, shirt-waists, etc. 27 inches wide, 124 cts. per yard. 
Expressage prepaid. Send 6 cents in stamps to 

THE TEXTILE NOVELTY COMPANY, 
76 Elm Street, New York, 
for SAMPLES OF THEIR ENTIRE LINE. If you are un- 
able to find theseegoods in your retail store we will supply 
you from our mill direct. 


ENNEN'S 22:25 











B, A Positive Relief for 





One afternoon we met at the villa of my old | 
friend 8. W a ge on the banks of the) 
Mahamoudieh Canal. In the course of our stroll | 
through the gwen we came to a small gate, the 
pattern of which was new to Miss Martineau, who 
was walking in front. | 

She _—— and looking at the gate in an 
attitude of intense admiration, exclaimed: 

“How truly Oriental! What wonderful taste 
these Easterns have in design!” 

She went on, and as Larking and I followed 
through the gate, he whispered to me, “I got it 
out last week from Birmingham!” 


DISAPPOINTED. 


A little anecdote about Mr. Gladstone in the 
Chap-Book makes itself welcome by touching 
the great man’s humorous side. 


PRICKLY HEAT, 

CHAFING and ] 

and all afflictions of the skin. 

O7"*A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, bul a reason 

for it.”” Removes all odor of perspir- 
. —. —_ «x 4 poring. _— 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 5c, t Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free, Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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. ton WALL-PAPER 


f°) BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
rs Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
@—/ KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 5 


Mother's 
Frec Library 


Vol. V, for the mother 
who wants to know more 
of baby’s troubles— and 
the relief. A copy, free, to 
any mother who will write 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


If you have a nursing baby—send us a 2c stamp 
and we will send you a free sample of “Davidson’s 
Health Nipple.” 






















DANDRUFF IS A DISEASE, 


Not a natural condition of the scalp. The itching, the 
irritation, the white flakes on the clothes, the rapid 
loss of hair — each indicate the disorder and its end — 
baldness. No matter what caused your dandruff, how 
long you have had it, or how severe it is 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


is a positive, guaranteed cure. Tested on supposed 
hopeless or stubborn cases, which for N rs had refused 
to yield to any treatment, this remedy 
by professional men of large practi 
garded dandruff as incurable—baldness as inevitable 
conviction has grown that finally the remedy has been 
found upon which money and an assurance of a cure 
can safely be placed. 

If your ona does not carry it, bottle will be sent pre- 
paid for $1.00, and money will be returned if it fails to cure. 

Mr. A. G. Wiggins, well known as proprietor of the 
barber shop on Madison St., near McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago, has recently used COKE DANDRUFF CURE 
on two severe cases of scalp disease which resembled 
salt rheum. After a few applications of this remedy, 
dandruff and fatty substances were loosened from the 
scalp in chunks. A new growth of hair soon appeared 
where dandruff had covered sores. In each case the 
growth is now heavy and vigorous. Mr. Wiggins uses and 
recommends the cure for all classes of scalp troubles. 

SENO FOR SOOKLET. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 


COKE DANDRUFF CURE prevents baldness and loss of 
the hair's natural color. Hair is seldom restored to bald 
heads by any preparation and hair dyes cause insanity. 
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@ QESCENT 





The premier was invited to attend one of 
Punch’s famous dinners. He was to meet Mr. | 
Harry Furniss, who had, as one might say, dis- | 
covered the Gladstone collar, and was in the habit 
of caricaturing the statesman weekly by repre- | 
senting him almost buried in his own collar. | 

Mr. Furniss had, of course, been told that he 
was to meet Mr. Gladstone; and the entire com- 
pany looked forward with amusement to the 
night when the ideal and the actual should thus 
confront each other. 

The evening came, and Mr. Gladstone with it; 
but he wore a little band of white linen behind 
which not even the lobe of the ear could be 
eoncealed. He had appreciated the situation and | 
provided for it. 


A WONDERFUL SHAWL. | 


The Empress of Russia possesses so many 
marvellous articles that it is hard to describe any 
as being most wonderful. One of them certainly 
is a shawl, a wedding gift from the ladies of Oren- 
burg, a town in southeastern Russia. 


The shawl reached the empress in a wooden 
chest, with silver locks and hinges, the outside 
being embellished with Govigns of spears, turbans, 
whips, etc., in a ground of blue enamel, this being 
the color of the Cossack uniform. On the inside 
of the box is a gracefully worded inscription, 
beggin the empress to accept the gift from “her 
faithful and devoted subjects.” 

The shawl, when spread out, is about ten yards 
square, but it is so exquisitely fine that it can be 
passed through a ring, and when folded up, makes 
a _— of a very few inches square. i 
on 


WHAT IT WAS TO BE. 


Gesta Typographica prints the following bit of | 


fun, which was perpetrated in the House of Lords 
many years ago: 


In 1861 the repeal of the - 
ing the political world of England. The budget 
gee | was preceded by a rumor that the basis of 
the scheme would be the repeal of the tea duty, 
and that this would upset the government. 

Just before Mr. Gladstone rose to make his 
statement there was handed to Lord Palmerston, 
on the treasury bench, the following note from 
Lord Derby: 

“My DEAR PAM: What is to be the great pro- 
posal to-night? Is it to be tea and turn out?” 

“My dear Derby,” wrote the premier in reply, 
“it is not tea and turn out. It is to be paper and 
stationary.” 


DocToR CARPENTER was once introduced as 
“Doctor Cafter.” “Never mind,” said he, ‘it’s 
, 


im, ‘Did he ken the ten commandments?’ | only a slip of the pen.” 





t is not | 
y curious, but exceedingly valuable. | 
| 


aper duty was agitat- | 
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Crescent Bicycles 








Bicycles With 


Crescent, the 
always sold at 


WESTERN 


Chicago. 





. heRecordof .« 
PROGRESS ©) 


From the first, fair prices, honestly | 
maintained the year round, habe placed 


of the Bicycle industry. 
constructed bicycle each year. 


have uncertain values. Buy the 


and get a standard article. 
CRESCENT CATALOGUE FREE. 


WHEEL WORKS, 
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sung, when fresh from the press, in a small 
some house occupied as a tevern next 


Street Theatre in_Baltimore. 


K “es immortal ballad is said to have been first 


8 most did yo to prepare for the daily 
a treet, every able man being at 
er. 

Captain Eades, the med who struck off the copies 
of the song for Key, dropped in at the tavern one da: 
in the latter part of September, not tong after Key h 
been liberated. Eades had a fresh copy of the new 
song, and read it aloud te the bled 8, 
who cheered every verse. The old air of “Anacreon 
in Heaven” had been adapted to it by its author, and 

i Durang, mounting a rush-bottom chair, 

e lines for the first time, unless Key had sung 

them to himself. 
hen the theatre opened, t 

every night after the play. There : 

discussion as to what became of the flag referred to in 

the song. It has been located “positively” in various 


laces. 
“ The version of the song printed below is taken from 
the volume, * Poems of the late Francis 8. Key, Esq.,’ 
ublished in New York, in 1857, with an introductory 
etter by Mr. Key’s brother-in-law, Chief Justice Taney. 





he new song was omg 
ere has been muc 








O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What 20. proudly we hailed, at the ht’s last 

gleam 

Whose “broad, Fi ~ and bright stars through the 

erilous 

P ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming ; 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 


there: 
O say, does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 
Over the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
ee 
Where’ ‘the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 


reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows. , now discloses ? 

Now it eatches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines in the stream : 

*Tis the Star Spangled Banner; O long may ft wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war, and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more: 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 


pollution ; 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flig! ve; 
And the Star Sponge triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


O thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation ; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n-rescued 


mn 

Praise arae Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “In is our trust;” 

And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 

FRANOCIs ScoTT KEY. 
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A Hero. 









== ery—a splash—a call for 
help—and the party were 
struggiing in the water. 
Lake Winnepesaukee has 
witnessed many a trag- 
edy; but none sadder 
than the drowning of a 
young man whose name 
ought not to be forgotten, 
A C. P. Giddings, of Boston. 

M4 He was one of the 
summer philanthropists who sacrifice their own 
vacations that they may give help and recreation 
to others. This young man had taken charge of 
a party of boys who needed friends, and while 
bravely trying to save one of them from death, 
he lost his own life. 

Some time ago, Mr. Giddings had decided to 
devote himself to the culture of boys, just as 
some people spend their lives in the culture of 
roses or of bees. To conquer a morose disposi- 
tion, to bring out unsuspected nobility in a des- 
perate nature, to make a man of a brute—such 
an endeavor was of more interest to him than 
anything else in the world. It was his horizon 
of pleasure, and made his total of happiness. 

At the time of his death Mr. Giddings was 
devoting himself, body and soul, to the moral, 
religious and physical development of the young 
people under his care. All of them had been 
born under adverse conditions. There, on the 
shores of the lake, beautiful transformations 
were taking place, with none but God and nature 
to observe the marvel. But few observers grow 
tired of watching an ugly caterpillar change into 
@ gorgeous butterfly. How much more intense 
is the interest in watching a repulsive character 
change into an attractive one. 

By his close association with successive groups 
of city boys, to whom the beauties of nature and 
of character were sealed books, Mr. Giddings 
became a skilful and impressive interpreter of 
the good and the elevating in the souls that were 
under his charge, as well as of what was beauti- 
ful in nature about him. It was when his 
method was no longer an experiment, and when 
his future was full of promise of great and 
peculiar usefulness, that his last act of self- 
abandonment took place. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he gave up his life for the least of 
those for whom he lived. 

No man can do more than that. He died a 
hero’s death. And yet, is that the final test of 
the highest achievement? The heroic sacrifice, 
the self-forgetfulness in this man, began long 
before the fatal leap for rescue. It is more 
heroic to give life than to give death. The cre 
ating of a new philanthropy; persistence in it 
despite urgent protests; the silent conquering of 


HERE was a lurch of the boat—a| ing 








opposition by consistent adherence to principle, 
and by faith that even the meanest soul is worth 
a lifetime of patient and loving study to save— 
these are the qualities of the highest heroism, of 
which the final sacrifice of this Christlike man 
was only the natural flower. 

Such patient, godlike endeavor comes within 
the province of every one of us. We need not 
run to the shore or to the woods ; our neighbor- 
hood will furnish many gnarled characters to 
straighten, many a turbulent heart into which 
the divine life may enter. 
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A Hotel Incident. 


Around a dining-table at a prominent mountain 
resort sat five guests who in the few days of 
their sojourn had found many topics of common 
and congenial conversation. One evening, how- 
ever, the sixth seat was occupied by a sturdy 
youth with an attractive but sunburned face, 
whose presence seemed to invoke a general 
silence. The widow spoke occasionally to her 
daughter, the married couple talked in low tones, 
and the college girl sitting next to the newcomer 
regretted that she was not plain and fifty that she 
might have the privilege of addressing him as 
frankly as if he were an unintroduced person of 
her own sex. 

Glancing at his face as he gave his order to the 
waiter, the young woman fancied he flushed at 
the consciousness of his isolated position, and 
remembering Miss Sarah Jewett’s words, that 
wherever two persons are placed together one is 
always host and the other always guest, she 


decided that from her slight seniority of years |, 


and table residence her part was not that of guest. 


“T may at least push open a door,” she resolved 
“and if he has what my old nurse used to cal 
‘gumption’ he will find a way to enter in.”’ 

There was a little pink spot on either cheek as 
catching the eye of a kady on the opposite side o 
the table, she commented upon the notable 
absence of dogs about the hotel where there had 
onee been so many, and passed to the law prohib- 
iting the hounding of deer. A question came up 
which no one seemed able to answer, and the 
young woman, fingering an olive, wondered if ber 
ruse would fail. 

After an instant’s pause the newcomer bent his 
glance upon her, and then, addressing the only 
other gentleman’ at the table, deftly caught up 
the ball of conversation as it seemed falling, hel 
it, and tossed it on to final gD 

“T wan to cry bravo,” girl exclaimed, 
after the young hunter had left the table. “Not 


many boys of twenty could have done it so charm- | he 


y, or would have even braved the attempt. 


It is so nice to have people enter in.” 

“More than that,” smiled back her older vis-a-vis, 
“not te,’ — woman would have thrown open 
adoor. Itis easy to be a miser with one’s oppor- 
tunities and niggardly in sharing small suceesses. 
Even my old age has its lesson just now.” 
She caught the girl’s hand as the little company 
left the table, and as mer passed through the 
office ae stopped to look at the register of 
arrivals. 

“Did you know,” she questioned, “that the 
young fellow on whom you radiated such energy 
sunny stimulus belongs to one of the proudest 
families of New York? No, of course you did 
not; you would have done it for the humblest. 
Go on, my dear, opening doors; and may I 
there sometimes, to enter in.” 
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An Amusing “ Character.’’ 


In the Yorkshire manufacturing town of Keigh- 
ley many old mansions, once the ancestral homes 
of old families, have been turned into factories. 
One, “Cardigan Hall,” was formerly the home of 
the Lord Cardigan who attached his name to a 
knit jacket. Mr. Elburt Hubbard, while on his 
way to visit Haworth, where Charlotte Bronté 
lived, stopped at the office of the factory to 
inquire as fo the right road. In his “Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women,’’ he 
deseribes his reception by the head clerk, a 
“character,” who recalls the “clarks” photo- 
graphed by Dickens. 


Four clerks perched on high stools, crouching 
over big ledgers, cropped their pens and turning 
on their spiral seats looked at me with staring 
eyes, and with mouths wide open. One of the 
quartette, a wheezy little old man in spectacles, 
with whiskers on his neck, ¢lambered down from 
his elevated position and ambled over near, walk- 
ing around me, eying me curiously. : 

Go wan wi’ yer wurruk, ye idlers!” he suddenly 
commanded the others. 

Above the ommy of whirring wheels came the 
songs of girls at their work; voices that alone 
might have been harsh and discordant, but blend- 
ing with the monotone of the factory's roar were 
really melodious. 

“‘We cawn’t keep the nasty things from singin’,” 
said the old man, speepeusely- 

“Why should you?” I asked. 
ut they sing sacred songs and 
chants, and a’ that, say all together from twenty 
rooms, a hundred times a da , ‘Aws ut wuz in th’ 
beginnin’, uz now awn ever shaw! be, worl’ wi’out 
en It’s not right. Listen, now, didn’t 
I tell ye?” 


The old man knew the Rev. Patrick Bronté. 
One of his girts married Mr. Bronté’s curate, Mr. 
Nichols. “She used to write things—novels; but 
no one should read novels,” he said, “novels are 
stories that are not so—things that never hap- 
pened ; they tell of folks that never was.” 

I shook hands with the old man and started 
away. He walked with me to the road to put me 
on the right way to Haworth. 








“Huh, mon! 
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Discipline on Ship. 


An admiral of the British navy was a martinet 
in matters of discipline and dress. Whenever he 
inspected a ship’s compary, every uniform had to 
be nicely brushed and every officer felt under 
obligation to be carefully dressed. The admiral 
was a dandy hi If, and insisted upon being 
served by “‘smart-looking”’ officers. 


One day he made the rounds of his squadron in 
the Mediterranean, and inspected the officers and 
crew of every ship. one of the vessels there 
was a lieutenant who was a heavy weight with an 
immense girth measurement. The admiral shook 
his head ominously in casting eyes upon him, and 
publicly reproved him. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, sternly, “the naval regu- 
lations require every officer to be belted around 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the waist. You have a belt, sir, but it is not where 
it ought to be. It seems to have slipped down. 
At the next inspection, sir, I hope to see you 
property dressed like one of her majesty’s smart 
officers.” 

The poor lieutenant was the guy of the ship 
from that moment. He was the fattest man in 
the fleet, and no belt could be provided which he 
could wear around his waist. He took a serious 
view of the admiral’s warning, and determined to 
do everything in his poe to reduce his weight. 

He dieted rigorously, ey | himself -_ one 
ye e avoided all the fat-making arti 
of food. e walked the deck early and late, 
took more exercise on shore than he had done for 
many years. For three months he labored to 
reduce his compass so as to present a better 
figure at the next inspection. His struggle against 
weight was known throughout the ship, and many 
were the jests at his expense. 

At last came the order for a full dress inspection 
of the ship’s company. he admiral came on 
board, and passed slowly and critically down the 
line. When he stood opposite the unhappy lieu- 
tenant his face wore a grim expression. 

“Your belt, sir,” he said, yey “is fully half 
an inch lower than it was at the last inspection. 
It should be worn about the waist, sir, according 
to the regulations.” i 

The lieutenant meekly explained that he had 
been starving and exercis ng himself without 
effect for many weeks, and grown stouter in 
spite of his self-denial and exertion. He had 
done his best, but nature had conquered him. 

“T respect bh ad zeal,” responded the admirai, 
“but must still remind you that her majest 
expects every smart officer to wear his bélt aroun 
his waist at all hazards.” 

hen the next inspection occurred, the fat 
lieutenant was not on deck, but on sick leave in 
the hospital wards without his belt. 


cles 
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Song. 
Sail, summer moo 
, summer moon 
Up from the hidden sea, 
Hisce aki area 
ee s furled. 
Bid them wake soon ; 
Beckon them after thee 
Round the dim world. 
Sail, summer moon! 
J.P. P. 
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Taking the Flag Back. 


“You seem to be very careful of that package,” 
said a passenger on a Southern-bound train to a 
fellow-passenger, a young man of about twenty- 
eight, with whom he had begun a conversation 
to while away the dreary hours of a long journey. 


“Yes,” answered the other. “I wouldn’t lose 
that bundle for its weight in gold—no, nor for its 
weight in diamonds, for that matter. And yet,” 
went on, “it’s nothing but a memento, of no 
value aside from its associations. It is only an 
old and ragged Confederate flag. And I may as 
well.add that I am making this journey of more 

a thousand miles for the sole purpose of 
taking it back where it came from:’’ 

“You excite my curiosity.” 

“There is something of a story about that flag,” 
resumed the young man, after a — “It was 
captured in battle Y my father, who was a soldier 
in the war for the Union, in 1864. After the war 
he took it home to my grandfather’s—who wasn’t 
a grandfather then, by way—as a relic, and it 
has been in the family ever since. 

“It isn’t a regular regimental flag, you under- 
stand, but a dainty silk affair, and probably was 

ted to some company as it started for the 

war, by a committee of young women. In fact, I 

know now that it was. At any rate, my father 

s baggage when he came home, after 

the war,—I forgo say that he was an officer,— 
and he kept it as a relic. 

“Well,” continued the os man, “‘I was born 
long after the war closed, and this flag is among 
my earliest recollections. On one corner there is 
a@ name, sewed in red silk letters, ‘Willie Harring- 
ton, Blanktown, Georgia.’ I often used to wonder 
who Willie Harrington was, and how his name 
came to be on the banner. 

“And now comes the strange part of the story. 
I was visiting in Georgia last winter, and found 
myself one day in Blanktown. It occurred to me 
to hunt up llie Harringto’ nt 7 . 

u 








m. Is 
whole day making inquiries, without success, 


ay I ran across an old veteran who remem- 
= the Harringtons and knew Willie very 
well. 


“Willie was a girl. Isu’t it curious what names 
Southern girls sometimes have? She was married 


(0 a 
hunted up the Thorns at once. They lived 
autiful home. The mother was overjoyed when 
I told her about that flag and how carefully it had 
been preserved, for she had made it with her 
own hands. I couldn’t have been more warml 
welcomed or more royally entertained if I 
been a pr a 

“She wanted the flag back, didn’t she?” 

“T didn’t give her a chance to ask me for it. I 
told her it would be one of the greatest pene 
of my life to return it to her. And it will.” 

“And you are making this long trip for the 

purpose of taking that flag back?” 
“Y-yes,” rejoined the young man; “but I am 
not doing it for nothing. When I return home I 
shall take Willie Harrington Thorn, the youngest 
daughter of the family, in exchange for it.” 
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Lost in the Desert. 


In “The New Africa” Doctor Schulz describes 
the horrors of thirst in the case of his companion, 
Hammar, who became separated from the party 
and wandered all-day without water over the dry, 
hot sand belt of the South African desert. 


We had. been expecting to overtake him all day. 
and as night drew on we became much disturbed 
at his absence. We fired the gun, the signal 
agreed upon if either of us was lost, but there 
was no answer. 

The boys were agen o They said that men 
lost in the desert were subject to a kind of poate 
and once overtaken by this feeling, never ited 
till exhaustion compelled them. 

In half an hour the gun was again discharged, 
and so on at each half-hour till half past ten. 
But no answer from Hammar. Then, after the 
eleven o’clock signal ame, joy of joys! We heard 
three shots fired in rapid succession, about two 
miles out. 

Grasping —- § n and singing out_to Chiki to 
bring a big calabash of water along, I rushed off 
in the direction of the shots, and soon was 
delighted to see a fire blazing in the distance, to 
which I hurried as fast as my legs could go. 

There tay Hammar by the fire, prostrate from 
exhaustion, so utterly done that he could not put 
one foot before the other, but still alive. His face 
looked like a zone of wood, and was so pinched 
and dried up that he would not have been recog- 
nized by a casual acquaintance, and it was days 
before he —= his usual appearance. 

He had sat down to rest beneath a tree at dusk, 
and had loosened his cartridge belt. When he 
heard our first signal-gun faintly, he found with 
dismay that his belt was missing. It was dark, 


and he had gone a long distance from the tree. 





man named Thorn, and had a large pay. I\h 
na 
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He turned about and made his way cautiously 
back to the tree in the greatest anxiety lest he 
should miss it. 

Luekily he found it, and the cartridge belt lying 
where he had cropped it. Then he retraced his 
steps, waiting for the signal-shots, which kept 
him in right direction. 

Falling over tree-trunks and into holes he 
finally became so exhausted that he fell over a 
log and lay still, wishing that something would 
ee to end his torturing thirst. The nine-thirty 
o’clock shot boomed louder than before, and he 
arose and staggered on. 

He would have fired, but feared his shot would 
not reach us. At eleven o’clock he fell, unable 
to move farther. During the last half-hour his 
thirst had gone and he only wanted peace—a sure 
symptom that he was near a crisis. 

Hammar had been on his feet sixteen hours, and 
as we reckoned it, had covered between sixty 
wl seventy miles without touching a drop of 
water. 


~~ 
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Story of a Lightning - Bug. 


Fables are somewhat out of date in this prosaic, 
scientific age, but a certain colored philosopher in 
Washington, quoted by the Star, still makes use 
of them to enlighten his dusky brethren. Here is 
one of his best: 


“T’s yeard ’em say a hea 
happen in dishere wah,” sai 
“T mus’ say I got kinder xyes when I hyuhd 
de white folks tellin’ what bad people dishere 
ben 3 is, and how dey gwinter conflaggerate 

ie worl’.”’ 

“Well, dey may do some hahm yit,” answered 
the boy, who was listening rather indifferently. 

“Co’se dey may. You allus haster stop an’ 
listen ter anybody dat brag ’bout de trouble he 
gwin r e fer ye, ’case it shows he’s got de 

isposition, whether he hab de power or not. But 
did yer ever hear ’bout de lightnin’-bug dat got 
mad wif de other insecks? 

“De a fuss ’bout sumpin’, an’ de lightnin’- 
bug he say he gwinter hab vengeance. An’ de 

sshopper say, ‘How kin yer? You ain’ got no 
aigs ter kick wif.’ An’ de wasp he say, ‘You 
ain’ got no stinger ter sting wif.’ An’ de pinchin’- 
bug, e say, ‘You ain’ got no pinchers ter pinch 


“But de lightnin’-bug, he say, ‘I’ll show yer. 
Does yer see dat fireworks factory?’ ‘Yas, indeed,’ 
say de grasshopper. ‘Well, I gwine ober dar, an’ 
I gwinter set fire ter de place an’ blow up de hull 
township!’ 

“An’ de wasp say, ‘He got a lantern; I guess he 
kin.’ An’ de pinchin’-bug, he say, ‘j guess we 
better gib in.’ But de grasshopper say he doesn’t 

do nuffin much, an’ while dey was 
talkin’ it over, de lightnin’-bug, he made foh de 
fireworks fact’ry. 

“Tn he flew, an’ de other insecks dey helt dah 
brefs an’ pyt dah hans ober dah ears ter keep out 
de ’splosion. But dar wasn’t any. An’ I tells yer 
what it is, sonny, dah’s a pow’ful lot o’ lightnin’- 
bugs in dishere worl’.” 


*bout what gwintei 
the old colored man. 
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Shiftless Job Ransom. 


In every New England town there is at least one 
man who, by virtue of shiftlessness far beyond 
that of his neighbors, comes in time to a sort of 
distinction which is not wholly disagreeable. Job 
Ransom was the man who occupied this position 
in Stumpville, and though he died years ago,. 
stories about his frankly acknowledged laziness 
still abound. 


One oo7 be appeared at the minister’s side door 
with a di pida d old cart and an aged horse. 

“Parson,” he said, in his unhurried drawl, “I 
was wondering if you could lend me that big iron 
shovel o’ yours, just for the morning.” 

“Certainly, Job,” said the minister. “‘Step up to 
the shed and get it yourself. I see you have work 
on hand to-day.” , 

“Yes, parson,” said Job. ‘“Gener’ly there aint 
much work comes my way; but you know we’ve 
fot a big mess o’ hard-pan in our hill, and Squire 

illiams has contracted with me to have two 
cart-loads at a fair price. 

“T had the cart all right, so I borrowed the 
Widow Spence’s animal, and told the Lorimer boy 
he might ride him back and forth both trips—he 
admires to go riding, and it’s upwards of two mile 
there and return—if he’d shovel the hard-pan into 
the cart. When we get to the squire’s, all the 
Lorimer boy’s got to do is to take out the tail- 
board and tilt the cart up whilst I hold the 


orse. 
“It’s just such a job as Ienjoy. I’m willing to 
work, goodness knows, when the right thing 
comes to hand; but till I bethought me of your 
shovel! lying idle, I declare I didn’t know but 
I should lose the chance! Still, I’ve always 
believed in what you’ve told me so often, parson, 
that Heaven helps those that help themselves. 
Where’d you say that shovel was?” 


> 





Strange to Him. 


Mr. Evans, an artist, had recently returned 
from Jamaica— West Indies—and had in his New 
York studio some paintings of Jamaica scenery. 
So says the Cleveland Leader. 


One day a man who had been looking through 
= — stopped before a certain picture and 
asked: 

“What does this represent?” — 

“That,” said Mr. Evans, “is a scene in Jamaica. 

“Jamaica?” echoed the visitor. ‘““That’s strange. 
I don’t remember ever seeing anything like that 
in Jamaica.” 

“You have been there, then, have you?” the 
artist inquired. 

“Oh yes! I live there.” . 

‘Well, you surely must be acquainted with this 
place, then. 1t is ‘a street scene in the principal 
town of the island.” 

The man from Jamaica looked at Mr. Evans for 
@ moment as if he thought he must be daft. Then 


e said: . 

“TI live in Jamaica, and there isn’t a street 1! 
the town that bears the remotest resemblance to 
that picture.” 

The mention of Jamaica as a town cleared away 
the mist. : ' 

“I see,” said Mr. Evans, “you live in Jamaica, 
Long Isiand, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied the suburbanite. “Is there 
another Jamaica anywhere?” 





> 





ONE of the disadvantages of doing business by 
barter is suggested by a story in the Golden Penny. 
“Doctor,” said a man to his medical attendant, 
who had just presented a bill of thirty-five shillings 
for treatment during a recent illness, “I have not 
= money. Will you take this out in 
rade?” 

“Oh yes,” cheerfully answered the doctor. “I 
think we can arrange that; what is your busi- 
ness?” 

“I am acornet-player,” was the reply. 
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Weather Signs. 


The sun is bright, the sky is clear, 

But grandma says a storm is near ; 

And when I asked how she could know, 

She said the peacock told her so, 

When, perching on the old fence-rail, 

He screamed so loud and dropped his tail; 

And the shy cuckoo on the wing 

Repeated over the same thing; 

And “More wet!” all the Bob Whites cried, 

That in the grassy meadows hide ; 

The soot that from the chimney fell, 

Came down, it seems, this news to tell; 

The kettle sang the selfsame tune 

When it boiled dry so very soon; 

The grass, this morning, said so, too, 

That hung without a drop of dew; 

And the blue swallows, flying low 

Across the river, to and fro. 

So all these told her very plain, 

That ere the evening it will rain; 

But who told them, and when and how? 

That’s what I want to find out now! 
PERSIS GARDINER. 
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My Shadow and I. 


My shadow and I, we play together 
In sunny days of the summer weather ; 
Or in the winter evenings bright 
We play by the lamp or firelight. 
For I’m not afraid of my shadow, you see, 
And my shadow’s not afraid of me. 
But though it can hop or run or walk, 
My shadow can never learn to talk. 
MARY E, STONE. 
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Dick. 


As I look out of my back window I see Dick 
sitting upon his porch. As I listen, I hear 
Dick bowling, wailing in sorrowful tones. 

Dick is not a baby or a boy. He is a dog—a 
young, beautiful collie with waving black and 
yellow hair, a feathery tail and a light, graceful 
way of running and jumping. He lives in the 
big brown house back of ours, with a square 
garden at one corner and a path running along 
at the side to a front gate on the next street. 

About two weeks ago Dick’s people went off 
to the country, as they do every summer. The 
baby went and the children and the children’s 
mother and their aunt and their grandmother 
and the cook and the cat and Dick. At any rate, 
Dick went at the same time, and the old house 
fell asleep with its brown shutters closed, like 
eyelids, over its window eyes. 

What was my surprise yesterday to see a little 
maid-servant leading Dick into the yard! She 
tied his strap to the piazza post, put down a plate 
of meat and a bowl of water, patted his head 
and walked away. Dick sat down on the piazza 
step and howled a long, melancholy howl, fol- 
lowed by dismal wails. He tugged all the while 
at the strap, which at last broke. Then he ran 
to the kitchen door, to the front gate and back to 
the kitchen door, scratching, howling, barking 
and whining. 

And no wonder! To be sure, he was in his 
own garden, with the familiar fruit-trees and 
vines along the sides; but there were the quiet, 
shut windows, the deserted porch and not a 
child playmate to be seen. Do you think it was 
Strange that he felt badly? How would you 
like to come to your house and find it lonely and 
shut up? Wouldn’t you cry and wail and run? 

All day long Dick ran along the side path, 
barked, lay down, dropped asleep, only to wake 
up and mourn again. At dusk the small maid 
appeared and led him away. I thought that 
now there would be comfort both for Dick and 
the neighbors, but the next morning she brought 
him back and again left him, this time without 
the strap. 


I found myself wondering very hard why it | small, blunt nose into everything—into mamma’s | 
cologne bottles and Ann Mary’s cranberry pies, 


was that Dick had been brought there and left 


’ 
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| to Dick's people. The 
boys and girls often come 
up and play in Dick’s 
yard; and, after much 
thinking, I decided that 
Dick must have been 
left with the cousin fam- 
ily for safe-keeping, and 
that the cousin family 
had gone away and left 
Dick with the little maid, 
and that she, wanting 
to go out herself, perhaps 
to see her own cousins 
or to join a picnic party, 
had taken Dick back to 
his own yard for the day. 
No doubt she thought 
that he would feel quite 
at home and comfortable ; 
but she forgot one thing 
that Dick wanted. 

I have been sorry all 
the time for Dick, and 
am still sorry for him; 
but I am beginning to 
think of the sick lady 
a few doors away, who 
will certainly suffer if he 
continues his lamenta- 
tions. What is to be 
done? 

While Dick is sleeping 
an exhausted little sleep 
I go away from the 
window, and forget about 
him for a few minutes. 
Suddenly I hear quick, 
| joyous barks, different 
from the barks of misery. 

I fly to the window. 
I hear calls; cries of 
| “Dick! Dick!” A pink- 
| frocked little girl runs 
| from the front into the 
square garden. It is 
Marjorie, the girl who lives in Dick’s house. 
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brother. 

Looking through to the next street I see all 
the others trouping through the gate to the front 
door; but Marjorie and Harry are in the back 
garden, and around them and on top of them 
Dick leaps and barks in wildest joy. 

“O Dick, you dear, dear dog!’ scream the 
children. “How did you get here? O mamma, 
here’s Dick all by himself in the yard! It’s a 
shame, mamma!’ 

The three fly around to the front, barking, 
laughing, shouting, and I know that Dick’s woes 
are happily ended. 

You see I cannot tell you all of the story. I 
do not know why all the people came home in 
two weeks’ time when they usually stay four. 
I don’t know positively why Dick was brought 
back alone to the house; but I do know that it 
is a dreadful thing to leave a pet dog by himself 


that way when you go to the country. You pet 
him and love him all the rest of the year, and 
think that he only needs bones and water while 
you are away. He needs something more. He 
needs the friends he loves. 

ALice M. Lovett. 


——— 





The Queer Thing that Happened. 


It wouldn’t have happened if Sweetheart 
hadn’t been, of all little women, the very most 
inquisitive. So mamma said, and mamma knew. 

Sweetheart was continually introducing her 





all by himself. You think @ good deal about | and even into Crested Ned’s cage to investigate 
your neighbors if you sit often by your back | his seed-cup. There were so many, many things | “Oli, see, there were three trains passed in acees-| 0. 7. Knot, not. 8. Creek, creak. 9. Pare, pear, 
windows. Then I remembered that the little | in Sweetheart’s world to examine and to look | sion.” Then when his brother laughed, exclaimed, 


maid lived down the street in a family of cousins | into and to smell of. It kept her very busy and | “Well, you know that I mean in concession.” 


! near the big, blue. merry sea. 
“Come. little Dou, 
e 


| Come here. and pluck the goldentod: 






Behind her is a blue-shirted little boy—her | 


in a lonely yard. Never, never leave your dog | 
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It beckons with its waving hands, 

and play withme == 
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| Pe ok a ge 
| The meadow-grasses seem to nod 
| And say tome in friendly wise;;:. 


We havea thousand secrets sweet 
/ANd you shall heat:them all. rae 
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And shall I wander east or west? 
To spend the happu holidays 
Which spot wi est? 
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got her into all sorts of 
scrapes; but the very funniest 
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too, happened one day down 
at the beach. They were all 
“clamming.” Quite a pile of 
the big, ugly fellows lay near 
Sweetheart when she sat down to rest. 

“I wish I knew what the rest of him was 
like,”’ she thought, as a long, black neck issued 
inquiringly from one of the shells; “I’m going to 
peek in and see. 1 shouldn’t be s’prised if he 
was homely all over.” 


slippery shell. Of course the clam drew in his 
head quickly, but he left his front door wide 
open. In went Sweetheart’s nose, with her two 
bright, inquisitive eyes just behind, when—snap ! 
the front door shut on the poor little nose. It 
was dreadful; but afterward, when the front 


had been anointed with vaseline and cuddled 
comfortably, how Sweetheart laughed at the 
| funny photograph papa drew of her with a big 
| clam on her nose! 

“T guess I won’t be ’quis’tive any more, 
though,” she said. Consrance HAMILTON. 
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Be Careful. 


She’ll never tell— 

She loved too well— 

How much she felt that blow; 

But mother’s heart 

Will ache and smart, 

Because you answered so. 

You’ll never know— 

She’ll hide it so— 

But, on some other day, 

Twill almost break 

With smart and ache, 

For what you didn’t say! 
MARY V. LITTELL, 
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| FRANK watched some trains pass, then said, 
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and really the most serious, | 


She leaned over and peered down at the | 


door had opened again, and the poor little nose | 


| write, rite, right. 
115. Rocket. 
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And chase the butterflies” ‘wa. og eee So: Se 
: Mea git 7° its, ee SES 0. t ’ { : es i. en 
“4 3% (en Mae “eles ce As, aad “I \ aia A seer 8 LOV ee 
A ve ™ ° , - v e blanks with names of carpenters’ 
_ The woods invite my roving feet. ~ § pam wool) 
. s 99, F . 4 ‘ fy DEAR ANNIE: Why have y 
Come in;thewhispering pinetrees call, answered my iascletior? Lean —hothing 
an but ill from your silence. 
You cannot tell what a —— it gave my 


heart to see you with John Jones last 
week. I know him to be a man addicted 
to ——, and altogether below your —. 





From your , it is —— that you do not 
eare for me a ——, and if he were only a 
— man, | would —— up, and try to bear 
it; but it —— to my pain to know that he 
is unw othe , and when I —— him, I wanted 
to —— his head. 

He would not be a safe —— on your way 


through life, and I beg you, don’t let him 
any claims on you. 

I hope he has not set you against me, 
but if he has told you any story to my discredit, 
he has had to —— up himself. 

Do not —— my love or my intelligence by this 
incoherent letter; I have ever made it a 
not to meddle with others’ affairs, but Il am so 
anxious to save you from him, I would do any- 
thing honest to —— that end. 

Your true friend, 





FRANK BROWN. 


2. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLES 
1. 
(Drop one letter at each line, transposing if 
necessary.) 
I’m that which everybody pleases ; 
I am a tree in forest wild; 
I’m where it snows and blows and freezes ; 
I'm the best teaching for a child; 
I send the little boat along; 
I'm a conjunction, very small; 
Without me even the sweetest song 
The singer could not sing at all. 
Il. 
I go before the greatest king; 
I am the voice of rumor blind; — 
I feed where meadow brooklets sing; 
I fill the heart of every man; 
(Deny it if you truly can ;) 
And I fill every woman’s mind ; 
I am a letter straight and small, 
Cockneys can manage not at all. 






A STATE PUZZLE. 
(Find the abbreviations for twenty states.) 
I have lately lost a friend, Col. N. H. Minn, who 
| left a fortune like “the wealth of Ormus or of 
| Ind,” which all went to his daughter Ida and his 
son Cal., of Ala-Mont. Soon after he was taken 
ill he gave me a little 12 mo book, so old it looked 
as if it might have come out of the ark. O how 
his daughter laughed, and exclaimed, “La, what 
pa wanted to give you that old thing for passes 
my ken!” [ felt so at first myself, but the little 
work proved to contain such a mass of informa- 
tion and wisdom that I would not part with it 
I wis, for a share in the Klondike mines, for I 
should miss it more than any book in my library. 
DOROTHEA. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
I’m a flower of spring, ’tis true, 
But I am many creatures, too, 
That often flying may be seen, 
Or roaming over pastures green. 


5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

That was a daring 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7 father per- 
formed on the trapeze; but it was a success, for 
he alighted on the mattress like a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Time will 1, 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 7 will come, 

And the end of life’s 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 be burdensome. 
“Johnnie, 1, 2 3,4 once and feed your 1, 2, 3, 4.” 
She evidently loved her 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, 9, 10 

than we thought, for when she became 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 she did not seem to grieve very much. 
“Tf you really want to give me a present, I would 

like it to 1, 2 3 4,5, 6, 7 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7 this inserip- 

tion: ‘To my dearest friend.’ ” 

“Anna, your mother would be shocked; and 
rather than 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 that horse, you had 
1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8in the carriage with me, and avoid 
a scene.” 

He was not cut out for a soldier, and would be 
much better 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 carpets than 1, 2, 
3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 an army. 

“1 1, 2, 3,4 what I say; go get 1, 2 3, 4 apple and 
I will tell your fortune by the seeds.” 

All of her 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7 were brunettes; and 
for complexions of that 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is the most 
becoming, I think. 

1, 2 3, 4 one time had erysipelas so badly that to 
be where there was much 1, 2, 3, 4 caused him 
intense suffering. 

“Come 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
you chase that child 
you do it for?” 

Shortly afterward, the odd man I had talked 
} 1, 2, 3, 4 5,6, 7, 8 a beautiful picture of a child. 
He then abruptly 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, without telling 

any one his name. 





6, you little wretch! I 


saw 
and 1, 2,3 4,5,6. What did 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. The letter M. 
5. Cape. 


3. Sowing, 


1. Bark, barque. 
6. The letter 


sewing. 4. Mower, more. 


11. Lie, lac(k), lilac. 12. Wright, 
13. Hamlet. 14. Weather-vane. 
16. Check. 


pair. 10. Hose. 
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HEART-DISEASE. 


T is safe to say that a far greater amount of 
misery is caused by supposed heart 
trouble than by actual disease of 
that organ. This is due in the first 
place to the fact that supposed 
heart troubles, functional troubles, 
as they are called, are much more 
numerous than the real, the organic 
diseases; and in the second place 
to the fact that true heart-disease 
shows itself with comparative in- 
frequency, by symptoms which 
the patient himself can discover, 
whereas the palpitations, the 
thumping in the chest, and the 
sound of surging blood in the ears, 
or the noise of the labored pumping, are the 
common expressions of a nervous or functional 
disturbance of the heart's action. 

The most common causes of false heart-disease 
are dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and excessive 
smoking. 

It is often difficult to persuade the supposed 
sufferer from heart-disease that the stomach is 
the offending organ. There may be no other 
dyspeptic symptoms, and it seems absurd to argue 
that one organ can be diseased without any 
symptoms, 
without being diseased. Furthermore, some 
people feel a little consolatory pride in having a 
heart affection, and do not like their diagnosis to 
be brushed aside and their trouble referred to the 
unromantie stomach. 

Such an unbeliever should credit his doctor 
with good intentions, at least, and give his treat- 
ment a fair trial, when he will probably find that 
“his faith has made him whole,” and his heart- 
disease will disappear as his digestion improves. 

One fairly distinctive difference between func- 
tional and organic heart-disease is that the 
symptoms—the palpitation, the irregular pulse, 
and the consciousness of the heart’s action—are 
persistent in cases of organic disease, but uncer- 
tain and of varying intensity in cases of functional 
difficulty. 

A regularly irregular pulse, for example, is 
more apt to belong to real disease of the heart; 
yet this is not an infallible rule, for the cause of 
the functional disturbance—excessive smoking, 
for instance—may be so constantly active that 
the functional disturbance is allowed no recess. 

The anxiety aroused by the supposed presence 
of heart-disease and the consequent foreboding of 
sudden death have a very natural tendency also 
to intensify and make permanent the disquieting 
symptoms. 

The safest and wisest course for one who thinks 
he has heart-disease is to seek the opinion and 
abide by the advice of a skilful physician. Self- 
diagnosis and consequent worry are worse than 
useless. 





NOT STARVED. 


Food is undoubtedly essential to the mainte- 
nance of life, but in the absence of food death 
is not always swift. Many animals have been 
known to exist for lengthened periods either 
entirely without nourishment, or with a very 
limited supply of it. 

There is a case on record in which a great fall 
of earth from the cliff at Dover buried a whole 
family. A hog shared the fate of the family, so 
far as to be buried by the same landslide: Five 
months and nine days passed, and then the hog 
was discovered—alive. Presumably it had had 
neither food nor drink in the interval. 

It had not put on fiesh in its time of enforced 
rest. It weighed about a hundred and forty 


pounds when the accident occurred, and when 
found had wasted to thirty pounds. 

A more recent instance of fasting, in this case 
only partial, comes from Maryland. On October 
20th of last year the vice-president of the Franklin 
Savings-Bank of Frederick advertised that a 
young steer had strayed away from his farm. 


while another presents symptoms | 





| by tae legislature, was widely copied and afforded 


| thereof, the justice shall render judgment for the 


saying: 
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The whereabouts of that steer remained a 
mystery until the end of January, when one of 
the colored men noticed several hens going into a 
hole in a straw-stack in the barnyard. Thinking 
they had a nest there, he crawled in about fifteen 
feet, only to come out with great speed. He 
declared that the place was haunted, for some- 
thing had kicked him. Another man was sent in, 
but he came out exclaiming that something was 
alive in there. He bad felt a hairy leg and it had 
kicked at him. 

A hole was therefore cut in the stack, and the 
missing steer was found. It had been imprisoned 
under the straw for ninety-nine days, without 
water, and with no food but the straw that 
hemmed it in. It had not, however, been as badly 
off as the hog, for it had eaten a hole in the stack 
about ten feet square. 

It was afterward remembered that the steer 
hada been seen standing against the stack during 
the second day's threshing, and that the straw 
was then falling upon it, but no one had supposed 
that it had not moved away. 

When found the animal was very weak, but on 
careful feeding showed signs of recovery. 


TWO MEN’S COURAGE. 


There are no physical limits to heroism. The 
man who seems, through natural disabilities, 
least capable of acting the part of a hero, may 
show himself the man for a dangerous position. 
Such a man has deservedly found a place in a list 
of recent heroes. He was in a burning house in 
New York, and he alone, of all the inmates, knew 
his danger. But he was blind. To save himself 
was surely all that could be asked of him. 


August Ahrens did not think so. True, his 
eyesight was gone, but his manly care for others 
had not gone with it. More than twenty persons 
were asleep in the house. To save himself and 
leave them to perish was not his idea of even a 
blind man’s duty. 

_ He groped his way to the fire-alarm and turned 
it on, and then set about waking the sleeping 
men and women. had stumble along 
assages with which he could not have been 
amiliar, but he woke every sleeper. Not till then 
was he free to leave the burning building. 

A young cual on the Montyomery had no such 
ay nap disabilities to contend with when he 
ately saved the life of a sailor, but he had some 
serious disabilities of costume, for he was in full 
uniform. The sailor had fallen overboard, and 
could not swim. He was fast being carried away 
from the ship, when the young ensign, regardless 
of the danger of the 4 all hampered as he 
was, sprang in after him. It was a hard fight, but 
the man and the sailor were drawn up, though 
more dead than alive. : 

The young officer may show much future heroism 
in des roving the lives of his country’s enemies, 
but the fight in which he won by saving a life 
instead of taking one, required as much courage 
as any he will probably ever attempt. 


REMARKABLE LAW. 


Some of the early laws of Nebraska were 
unusual, if one may suppose the wording of them 
to have been intentional. One such law, enacted 


much amusement. According to its wording it 
licensed and regulated the sale, of twenty-five 
dollars, and committed any unfortunate justice to 
jail or made him pay costs, if he rendered judg- 
ment in carrying out the requirements of the act. 


“For the violation of the third section of an act 
to license and regulate the sale of malt, spirituous 
and vimous liquors, twenty-five dollars—and on 
proof of the violation of said section, or any part 


whole amount of costs, and committed to 
the common jail until the sum is paid.” 


HE DIDN’T KNOW. 


There is at least one common soldier among our 
volunteers who thinks he knows more than his 
captain. He recently expressed his disgust by 


“We had to get him for a captain, you know, 
because he’s got the biggest voice to holler at the 
boys. Well, fo-day I went up to him and s’luted 
and says I, ‘Captain, my garter’s busted. Will 
you give me a furlong while I go get it mended?’ 
And he wouldn’t let me go, ’cause he didn’t 
believe afurlong was in war, and I knew he 
didn’t know what it meant.” 


MR. PINKLEY’S DEFINITION. 


The Washington Star prints a new definition of 
an old word. 


“Mistuh Pinkley,” said Miss Miami Brown, 
“what is dis here diplomacy ?” 

“Well, [dunno whethuh I kin transparify de 
question so’s you'll see froo it. But ef de lan’lord 
come ’roun’ foh de rent an’ I says I aint gwinter 
pay, why I gits put out. But ef I tells ’im ter 
come ’roun’ nex’ week, an’ nex’ week tells ’im 
to come ’roun’ again, an’ so on, dat’s diplomacy.” 


HOW HE MARRIED THEM. 


A newly appointed justice of the peace in a 
Western town was greatly embarrassed the first 
time he was called upon to marry a couple. 


He made many halts and mistakes before the 
roceeding was over; but at last he closed _ his 
k with a sigh of relief and delivered his final 
sentence in a sonorous and impressive tone. 
“And now,” he said, “by virtue of the authority 
of the State of Michigan, in me vested, I hereby 
pronounce you man and woman!” 


PRETTY SWEET. 


A clever and pretty answer is recorded by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Frank R. Stockton, the story-writer, was once 
drinking tea witha oung lady. who said to him, 
“It seems inconsistent, Mr. Stockton, for us to 
ny sugar in our tea to make it sweet, and then 
0 put n lemon to make it sour.” 

“Ah, well,” replied the author of ‘‘The Lady or 
the Tiger?”’ “but you know we like to have both 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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STAMPS, Album & List PREE ! 100 dif. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
: Y OWN” CYCLES 

With Patent Automatic Coaster 
aud Brake. Coast with pedals 
stationary and feet on them ; 

rfect control. Direct to rider be- 
ow wholesale prices. ‘rash. 
No Job Lots. Send for Cata. and 
Special Offer. F. S. BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, Il. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N Y 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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AND CHAIN 
By Selling 50 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


among your friends. This 
valuable watch has Waltham 
or Elgin works, and comes in 
Ladies’ or Gents’ size; sell 150 Ibs. 
for highest-grade Bicycle; 75 lbs. for 


Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 15 lbs. for a 
Rifle; 30 Ibs. for a Shot-Gun; 25 Ibs. 
for an Autoha. Mandolin, Violin or 


Dv. 
Guitar, or Silver Watch ; 10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera 
or Gold Ring; 30 lbs. for Ladies’ Desk; 60 lbs. for 
Couch, 45 lbs. for Brass Bedstead or Queen Kitchen 
Cabinet; 7 lbs. for Boys’ Nickel Watch. EXV?RESS 
FREE. Send for Catalogue. 


W. G. BAKER (bept.¥),Springfield, Mass. 
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Your 
Bath 


will be much 
more invit- 
ing if you 
know that 
the bath- 
tub is 
bright and 
clean and 
free from 
all im- 
purities. , : 


Neal’s Bath-Tub Ename 


insures this result by imparting a finish un- 
affected by hot or cold water, that fills all 
crevices and cracks, and to which impurities do 
not adhere. Any inexperienced person can 
apply it successfully. 


NEAL’S ENAMELS are also made especially 
for woodwork, furniture. wicker, earthen and 
metal ware of all kinds, and bicycles. 


OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ show 
ing samples of the colors and giving com 
plete information, SENT FREE. 
Address Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 


©. IN STAMPS will secure our popu- 
lar game, *House- Kees ng.” showing 
household articles that may be enameled to advantage. 


50 





Simplest, 
Lightest 
Plate Camera 


$ 





Eastman’s 
No. 2 Eureka Jr. 


Takes pictures 3}4 x 344 inches; weighs but 1244 
ounces, 

Meniscus lens, rotary shutter, three stops, view 
finder, socket for tripod screw. Perfectly adapted 
to snap-shots or time exposures and equally con- 
venient as a hand or tripod camera, 


Price with plate holder, - - - . 
Complete developing and printing outfi 


$2.50 
1.00 


Catalogue of Eurcka Cameras and Kodaks free at agencies 
or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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FERRIS 


Corset Waist 
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short waist, to suit all figures. 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to 


manship. For sale by all retailers. 
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Comfortable 


The Ferris’ Waist is made of sum- 
mer net cloth for Children, Misses 
andLadies. Soft and yielding, yet 
gives requisite support to. the 
Ladies’ waists have side 
and back steels covered with rub- 


Good 
Sense 


is made also for Ladies and Misses, 
with high and low bust, long and 


1.00. Ladi 


: g es’, 
$1.00 to $3.00. Always superior in quality and work- 


Manufactured by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., New York. 








Fast Black Linings -Willnot Crock 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
. ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... - 
Look for Name on Selvedge- 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 








women and men in society.” 





iz NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


Dress Linings a Dress Foundations 
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Her Trial. 


“It seems to me I’ve put that sleeve in 
skewy,” said little Miss Lovett, in the tone of 
one whose mind is far from the matter of 
which she speaks. The eyes of the Benevolent 
Workers turned with one accord to the smal) 
garment Miss Lovett held out at arm’s length. 
Before any one spoke she dropped it in her lap 
and heaved a deep sigh. 

“Why, it looks to me to be in straight,” said 
the minister’s wife, cheerily, to which Miss 
Lovett responded, with reckless irrelevance, “‘It 
does seem as if men were dreadful aggravating, 
even the best of ’em!”’ 

“JT suppose they are al] more or less aggravat- 
ing,’ said the minister’s wife, with twinkling 
eyes. “Now you all know that a better man 
than my husband never lived, and to me there’s 
nobody that compares with him; but he doesn’t 
have any more idea of being home at meal-times 
than if we didn’t have any meals! Of course, 
he’s at everybody’s beck and call, but when he 
eomes home an hour and three-quarters after 
dinner-time, and tells me he’s been discussing 
doctrinal points with old Deacon Twombley way 
out at the Corners, and has had a good meal 
there, and I’ve been warming over things for 
him till they’re all dried up; and then the next 
day he goes off somewhere else, and I wait an 
hour and then clear up things, and then he 
comes home starving, not having been asked to 
stay where he was—why, I’m about ready to 
scold him.” 

The minister’s wife paused, breathless, and 
Mrs. Manser took up the theme. “Hosy is 
home to his meals all right,” she said, soberly, 
“but it does seem as it *twas a saint’s work to 
make him understand that our boy wants a new 
suit of clothes once in a while, ’stead of always 
wearing his pa’s trousers and coats, same as he 
did his pa’s. Zeke isn’t built the least mite like 
Hosy, and it’s real distressing to me to see how 
Hosy’s garments bag in some places on Zeke, 
and draw in others; and the boy hasn’t worn a 
single coat but what’s buckled across the back, 
for years. Hosy isn’t nigh nor close, but I can’t 
make him see that it makes any difference to a 
growing boy what he wears.” 

“William gets home to meals regular, and 
we’ve no children to clothe,” said Mrs. Walley, 
biting off her thread with zest; “but mercy, 
what a clutterer he is! When we’re starting off 
for a day, I always say to him, ‘William, turn 
the key in your bureau drawers, for if the house 
ketches fire whilst we’re gone, they’d better be 
burnt than seen by the neighbors.’ I used to 
straighten ’em out every week; but lawzee! 
‘twa’n’t any use! When he wants a thing he 
just puts in his hand and stirs up the drawer till 
he gets hold of what he’s hunting for, and then 
he jabs and jams till he can shut the drawer 
again. And it’s the same with his cluzzet and 
his shop and everywhere he has anything. 
Mercy me, life’s too short for me to keep right 
at him the whole of it!’’ 

“There are good men and kind fathers that 
can’t be depended on to do the smallest errand 
right,” sighed Mrs. Gregg. 

“And there are excellent husbands that don’t 
have any notion of discipline when it comes to 
children,” said Mrs. Lapham, the anxious mother 
of six boys, “and will probably live to be brought 
to the grave in sorrow more than once!”’ 

Nobody smiled at this melancholy prophecy, 
but silence fell upon the Benevolent Workers, 
which was broken by the minister’s wife. 
“Why, it was Miss Lovett who started us on this 
tack,” she said, gaily. “Now what does your 
brother Sam do? It has always seemed to me 
that you had everything just to your taste in that 
spick and span house of yours, where everything 
looks as if it were new, and moves like clock- 
work.” 

Miss Lovett laid down the garment with the 
doubtful sleeve, and looked about her. “Was 
Samuel at the Ramsdell fire yesterday afternoon, 
or wasn’t he?” she inquired. 

“Why, of course, he’s one of the company !” 
said Mrs. Manser, promptly. “My husband 
spoke of his being there.” 

“When I tell you that I never knew a word 
about that fire till you began to talk of it this 
afternoon, maybe you’ll gather what I undergo 
with Samuel,” said Miss Lovett, with heightened 
color. “There he sat opposite me last night at 
Supper, and twice to-day, and never a word 
about the fire! We live where nothing passes, 
and his shop’s where he could collect all the 
news; but it’s like drawing wisdom teeth to get 
anything out of him! He don’t mean to be 
aggravating; it’s just his way. Seems ’sif 
when he sees anybody or anything interesting, 
he just stores that tact at the very soles of his 
boots, and it takes him from forty-eight hours to 
a week to get it up to the end of his tongue. I 
shal) hear full particulars of this fire along about 
day after to-morrow. 

“When he comes home I always say, ‘Any 
news to-day? Have you seen anybody special ?” 
and he always says ‘No.’. He don’t mean any 
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| harm; he can’t help it, that’s all. 
| in the course of a couple of hours, I’ve known | 


that. Why, I’ve sat by and heard folks talk | 
over stale news, and tried not to look as if ’twas 
fresh to me. I’ve had my trials,” 
Lovett; and she took up her work again, and | 
began to sew with feverish energy. 


Workers. This time it was broken by Mrs. 
Walley. 

“If William was like that,” she said, decidedly, 
“] should shake him, I know I should.”’ 

“T don’t believe I could stand that,” said Mrs. 
Manser, drawing a long breath. 

The minister’s wife hitched her chair along till 
it was close to Miss Lovett’s. “I’ve been won- 
dering if you’d let us have a quart of that 
splendid Jersey milk of yours, if I sent our 
Frank for it every night?” she said, laying her 
hand on the spinster’s knee. ‘We call Frank 
our family news-budget,” she added, as an 
apparently irrelevant afterthought. 

Miss lLaovett’s face glowed. 
were right, and that sleeve doesn’t skew, after 
all,” she said, hopefully. 

ELIZABETH L. GouLpD. 
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Unfinished Tale. 


“Mrs. Follansbee says you are the best story- 
teller she knows,” said Mrs. Wharton, in an 
aggrieved tone at dinner. “She says while you 
stayed with them last summer, you kept her and 
her husband in the best of spirits. I told her 
your wife knew nothing of your amusing stories, 
But that I supposed you thought they would be 
wasted on me and the children.” 


“Why, I’ve always Sons 7 you didn’t care 
about my stories,” said M harton. “I’)) tell 
you one now, a funny one that Gibbs heard the 
other day. He said a friend of his had — 

“Wait one moment, Henry,” said his wife. 
“Now, children, 1 want you all to be quiet and 
hear tis father’s story. Please go on, Henry.” 

Whane is —_ of Gibbs’s had a part—”’ Ir. 


Wie stop shuffling your feet under the table 
and attend to what your father is saying,’’ com- 
manded the wife. “Yes, Henry, ‘this friend of 
Gibbs’s,’ you were saying.” 

“Oh, he had a particular fondness for —” said 
the story-teller, without much enthusiasm. 

“While you’re talking, just carve a bit of the 
white meat for Mary, papa,” said Mrs. Wharton, 
in a whisper. “Don't stop the story.” 

“Well, my dear,” said her husband, patiently, 
“as I was saying, this man had a particular 
fondness for seein 

“Don't look at the e clock, Mary, it’ $ not, school- 


time yet, look at your father,” said Mrs. 
Wharton, in a sepulchral undertone to her 
youngest born. “Arthur, don’t help yourself 


again to the potato; you’ve had more than 
ae — So this man liked to see what, 
rr 

“I don’t believe ri tell it, after all,’ said Mr. 
Wharton, slowly , “‘it doesn’t seem to be so very 
funny now that I think it over, and it would take 
a good while to tell it—at this rate,” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Wharton. “Of course 
there tox isn’t much pleasure in telling a story just 
to one’s family, as 1 remarked to Mrs. Follans- 
bee ;’”’ and the dinner proceeded as usual, except 
that the mistress of the house wore the smile of 
a martyr and frequently sighed. 


o> 





Trusting a Postman. 


As late as 1818, “a first-class steamer” (so the 
advertisement read) made its exhausted way 
from Quebec to Montreal, one hundred and sixty 
miles, in three days. ‘We are going famously !” 
called out a pleased passenger ‘to his friends on 
the river’s bank. He was exhilarated by the 
progress of two and one-fourth miles an hour. 
When, at the end of the third day, the steamer 
was at the foot of the current below Montreal, it 
required the united aid of forty-two oxen and 
her own engine to get her up to the wharf. 


Canadian postal matters, at the beginning of 
the century, were not in an advanced state. In 
winter the mail-carriers were Indians, who trav- 
elled on snow-shoes, with the mail-bag strapped 
on their backs. When tired, the man transferred 
the load to the sled drawn by his faithful dog. 
The authors of ““Humors of ’37,” a grave and 

y narrative of rebellion ~~ in the cae 

an attractive picture of the trust re; in 
those primitive sesunen. 
“Do not forget,” would say a certain old 
seigneur, “to have Seguin’s supper prepared for 
him.” Seguin was postman for that e 
countryside, and generally arrived during the 
night at the manor house. 
he doors, under ear y Canadian habit, were 
unlatched ; Seguin woul = —, sit down, 
take his supper, and pi rom his pockets 
} and papers Phich ‘made the seigneur’s 
mail, leave them on the table, then as quietly 
let himself out into the night again, to pursue 
his journey to the next point. 


* 
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Equal To It. 


This conversation was overheard on a west- 
bound Atlantic steamer not many moons ago: 


“Your —_ youn et. a Smithington, 
was Tt ey court, was she not?’ 


“she” was dreadfully embarrassed when the 
— y mhent oe I dare say?” 

Embarrassed? Well, a> f When the 
presentation took place she said: ‘Charmed to 
meet your majesty!’ Then there was a pause of 
a moment, and s e continued graciously, ‘Well, 
I'l] see you again,’ and swept gracefu y back- 
ward, with her head up. No, she was not 

embarrassed, not enough burt.” 








There fell another silence upon the Benevolent | 











Sometimes, | $chool of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 


e St., Boston, Mass. 


| The sputeusinn re pan varative medicine now offers 
him to tell me of a sudden death ; but that’s the | unusual attraction to ambitious young men who wish 
quickest news, and it’s real seldom he manages | to enter upon a renenperative professional career 


Send for Catalogue. CHARLES P. L YMAN, Dean. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Reproduced full size (30x 36in.). with all signatures. 





said Miss | All the rage for homes, schools, offices, etc. Post-paid 


| one dollar. Big winner for hustling agents. Send for 
terms. W. A. Choate Co., Publishers, 24StateSt., Albany, N.Y 


100 Books 


Given away to users of 


Shawmut 
<_ Soap. 


Buy a cake of your Grocer 
ana see the list af books — 
on every wrapper 

JAS F. MORSE & CO., 








a Queen is. if 





EUROPE. POMINION LINE. 


Screw S. S. New England, 11,600 tons, 8. Me ptr 
9,000 tons, sail from Boston to Queenstown and Liver- 
pool, July 4 and 28, August 1) and 25, Sept. 8 and 22, ete. 
for cormaore matter, maps and sailings. send 
0 the Company's Offices: 


103 Quase Street, Boston. 





‘Money Easily Earned 


“I believe you | 


Selling RICE’S WIRE SINK-BRUSH, 


For cleaning Kitchen Pinks, Prev ng Pans, 
Cake Tins, Pots or Kettles. she used on 
a hot stove or oven, where orcs brushes 
would be quickly destroyed by heat. Will 
take off anything that is spilled and has 
baked hard on the stove. san le sent post 
aid for 25 cts. NT AG 

e don't offer cheap ye gt .~y pre 
miums to induce you to sell our sink brus 

ut give an opportunity to make money 
easily and pleasantly by selling an article 
that every neat housewife wants. 


The RICE MANUPACTURING CO. , Box I14a, New Durbam,N.H 


Your Boy 


needs Comer's practical training for business. A 
year at Comer's College costs but $130 and means 
success in business. 

Can your money or the boy’s time be spent to | 
better advantage ? 

We refer to 31,800 past pupils and to our record 
of 57 years. Send for 58th Annual Prospectus, tree. 


COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


LATING 


A harmless antiseptic 
preparation. Thorough- 
ly cleans, thus prevent- 
ing soft mouth, canker 
and inflammation caused 
by the plate. The only 
preparation of its kind. Water 
and soap, or ordinary tooth 
powder never cleaned false 

teeth thoroughly. PLATINE 
does it every time, and we guarantee that it will TRIAL 
PACKAGE FREE. Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 


G. D. G. D. BARIEETE &: CO., Sip Ries. SESE TSN, ES. & CO., Sole Mirs., SRECE TON, MASS. 

















The “ King of Polishes.” 

Ie goes farther than any 

polish known. Ask your 

M| grocer for it, and insist 
on having it. 



















of beautiful and_ useful ar- 
ticles are secured by saving 
and ognding to us the cou- 
pons found in your cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee, of 


A choice blend of private 
growth coffees of highest 
gradeand pareeesse 
strength. Selected. blende 
and packed in olr-<ignt gane, 


under our personal ec 
tion, and we know it’s 
PURE COFFEE. 
Your grocer can get it if 
you demand it 


Send for Illus Grft List. 
Li In, 8 y & Co., 
ncoin ie "Som . 0. 

















SAVES THE CARPET 


If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 


ROYAL BLUE SWEEPERS 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and 
oi] themselves. Will send you a 
window - cleaner and “How to 
Sweep,” for 6c. postage, mention- 
ing this publication. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






ITSELF 








oston, Mass. | 


|§ he'll doit ina “ 











Ill. 
Trial Free of 


a wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 
sale by all druggists. For Tnal Package Free, ad- 
dress Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.H1, 


Eureka Headache Cure. 





BFL 


TOY ARTIST (6in. tall),draws these sketches double 
size witha little pencil, ona little easel, 
ge t none tor 30 cents, by mail from toy factor 
TEICHMAN, 85 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T fil’you investigate. WHITE BRONZE. 





More artistic and enduring: less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS — NO CRUMBLING 
CLEANING CRACKING 
THE SSUURENEAL BRONZE CO , Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct 


RA nnn 4. 


*. Minute 
Gelatine. 


A 13-cent 
makes ! ¢ gallonot pure, 
firm, delicious jelly. 
Measured re¢ ady for use; 
each package contains 
‘ four smaller packages 
§ holding the proper amount to make one pint 


Requires No Soaking. | 


It dissolves immediately in boiling water. 9 
Ask your grocer to send up a package: p 
minute.” Send for sample p 
and booklet of new dessert recipes Free. p 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 4 


Re 
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fj Luncheon | 
ft Beef 
<< we 


“xy 
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“Just as Good,” 
because the 
make more on i 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
“Luncheon Beef” booklet 
mailed on request. 
Sold by all Grocers and 
Made by 
ARMOUR PACKING CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 
09® 






















If you use 
Wool Soap 
for woolens only, 
you have lost 
nine-tenths of 
its value. You 
need a pure 
soap in your 
bath-room and 
bedroom. 
Your face is 
more impor- 
tantthan wool. 
Wool Soap is 
a pure soap. 
It's the only soap 


containing so inju- 
rious ingredients. 


Not Made Alone 
for Woolens 





MY MAMA 1 WISH MINE 
vusEeo 





Dissannenetet 





The Eclipse "Ficoasiane. 


HE Megaphone is an instrument 
for talking long distances, and 
can be used either as a transmitter 
or receiver. With it a strong voice 
can be easily heard at a distance of 
half a mile, while a shout can be 
heard a mile away. This instru- 
ment can be used for announcing 
the result of races and athletic 
games ; for the farmer to talk to his 
men in the distant field ; at the lake 
and seashore, for hailing passing 
boats or vessels, and in other ways 
too nwmerous to mention. It weighs 
about 2 pounds, has an aluminum 
mouthpiece, and is 36 inches long. 
THE MEGAPHONE given only to Companion Subscribers 
for one new subscription. Solid for $1.50. Sent 
by express, charges paio by receiver... . - 


PERRY MASON & CO., BosTON, MASs. 


















5) Groceries. 








PPO PrICLAM 
Shredded Wheat 
BISCUIT 


Cous packed in boxes (12 in a box), 
s like this. They are made from A1 
grade of White Wheat which is screened, 
washed, boiled, shredded and baked 
without being touched by the hand of 
man. A pure, clean food possessing all 
the nourishing elements of wheat in the 
same proportion as Nature stored them 
in the. grain—and Nature makes no 
mistakes. 

When you eat Shredded Wheat Biscuit you 
secure all the food properties that there are, 


and all you could get, suited for nutrition, 
you ate all the kinds of food in existence. 


Particularly valuable for hot weather use, as they nourish without * 
heating the system, and they are already cooked. in est 
Send name on postal for our booklet, “‘ Summer rp seg Free. 
It gives valuable advice as to Summer Feeding, and ice Receipts fot ine 
the use of Shredded Wheat Biscuit. rown. ae 
& NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL, Worcester, Mass. 


sang hipaa CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 
























WHAT 














Always the Same, 


-- AND... 


Always the Best. 












The Linen. 

The’ Purse. 
It saves time, labor and patience, too, and will not injure 
fabrics, glass or paint. Wherever she uses soap, Good-Will 
is the housekeeper’s great saver in every way. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Makers, Lynn, Mass. 














For Sale at All Grocers. 






























































Tomato 
Catsup. 


Each Bottle in a 
Cardboard Box. 


TTS EASY to see e “SHR ig Cf oRfoe ww Pahate 
soe ecieg Ven Gomes = Every Sane 1 Gat LY, 
the choice spe and | oun Leatal 


pert —. all combine , | 
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Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve the natural 
flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. They give your food a tone 
entirely different from that produced by the chemicals and water combinations 
so largely sold for flavoring. It has taken us years to perfect the process by 
which we convert these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. When you need extracts 
simply decline others that your grocer may offer and insist on Baker’s. 


In honest, full measure Use but half as much 
bottles ; no paneled sides. as of other extracts. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


to secure Van Camp 
flavor—the peculiar flavor 
that makes it famous. 
Made without fermenta- 
i delicious, indi- 

FFM 
Up-to-date Grocers sell it. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

336 Kentucky 


Avenue, 
, Ind. 
FREE A Booklet on Cooking 
that will interest every 
housekeeper. Send for it......... 


































































1d Persons mates eis, 


The most convenient and economical way 
Toilet Soap can be packed. 


S No wast from moisture. 
No dan ¢ of contagion. 
ci Cleanly 


Its economy is evident—no more can be used 
than needed. Being always dry, there is no 
ig while the last used is as good as the 

rst. 


Metal workers will find 
Alabaster Collet Soap 
SUPERIOR for removing grime or grease. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


ONE CAN’ EQUAL TO THREE CAKES OF 
ORDINARY TOILET SOAP. 


A Biscuit that 
Recommends Itself. 


The Best 


Health Biscuit 
Ever Made. 








This cut represents exact size of ca 


Buy it once and 
you'll buy it always. 





We will mail a Can, postage paid, on receipt of 
price and address. 


H. M. ANTHONY CO. 
48 West Broadway, New York, 





























